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Che Forest and Stream Platform Plank. 
“The sale of game should be forbidden at all seasons,” 
— Forest AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 














AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THe Forest AND STREAM’S announcement of prizes 
for amateur photographs is given elsewhere. 








It is when the snow is on the ground that we 
take the census of the woods. 


E. E; Thompson. 


GAME AND THE FOOD SUPPLY. 


Commenting upon the current high prices of English 
game occasioned by the unfavorable weather prevailing 
during the breeding season, the London Standard points 
out that under ordinary conditions game birds from the 
great preservés are cheaper than domestic poultry. 
“Thirty years since,” the Standard says, “it would have 
been thought a piece of extravagance to buy game for 
ordinary consumption in any middle-class household. 
Latterly, however, ladies have found pheasants cheaper 
in the end than fowls. Without costing more money, 
they go a good deal further. A prime young pheasant, 
well fed on buckwheat and other nutritious delicacies, 
has more meat on him than the much-vaunted Surrey 
fowl. We must all be glad that both pheasants and 

A partridges have been brought within the reach of the 
middle classés; and it would be an evil day, for more 
reasons than one, if ever they were placed beyond it 
again. We anticipate no such misfortune as that.” Par- 
tridge and pheasant are cheap commodities, of course, 
only because they are bred in enormous supply; and 
bred with as much system as are the ducks in any Long 
Island duckery that sends to market its twenty thousand 
ducks in a season. In this supply of cheap food for the 
. large class in England who habitually buy game for 
their tables is found an answer to much of the criticism 
upon game preserves. Only for the sake of shooting 
will landed proprietors go to the expense and trouble 
of maintaining game-keepers, pheasantries and costly 
establishment of a game preserve. In Great Britain 
‘then sport has a direct and wholesome effect upon the 
market price of cheap food. : 

We have at the present time in this country no game 
conditions answering to these. A well-known sports- 
man of Ohio once made an eloquent plea‘ for the pro- 
tection of quail in that State, and clinched’ his argument 
with the declaration that if duly protected the birds 
would become so abundant as to furnish-an unending 
supply of cheap food for the people. Except’in certain 
circumscribed localities, where birds are many and peo- 
ple few, this consummation can never be’ realized. 
Wherever and whenever the condition has éxisted it has 
been with the primitive stock of game, befwre it has been 
given protection, before there was apparent necessity of 
protection for it. Protection never has and never can 
so restore a wild game supply as to make it a source of 
cheap food for the people. The game in our markets 
to-day is a luxury. Canvasback ducks are quoted at $6 
a pair, redheads at $4.50 a pair, quail $3.50 a dozen, 

| woodcock $2.25 a pair, snipe $4.50 a dozen, partridges 
| $2.25 a pair, loin of venison from 50 cents a pound for 
, fresh killed to 30 cénts’ for refrigerated stock. No 
, feathered species which is dependent upon natural supply 
alone can ever compete with the domestic hen, or with 
, a the imported pheasant, if that bird shall ‘be bred in the 
English way.. Given thirty years of extension and de- 
velopment of the game preserve system which is so 
rapidly’ walling’ hob ‘ih this <comntry;'end: she experiegce 
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RING-NECKED PHEASANTS 1N NEW JERSEY. 


The most important _and, significant story of game 
stocking enterprise ever told of the Atlantic States is 
contained in the chapter in the New Jersey Commis- 
sioners’ report for 1898, which records the introduction 
of the ring-necked pheasant into the covers of that 
State. In 1897 some four hundred and seventy-four birds 
were distributed through the several counties; where 
they were entrusted to the care of persons who under- 
took to assure security for them by posting the land and 
other means. The letters published by the commission, 
some of which are quoted in our game columns to-day, 
establish the fact that whei put out and left to shift for 
itself, the pheasant is abundantly able to find food, to 
stand the climate and to medhtain itself with our native 
birds, In New Jersey the pheasant -has increased and 


“multiplied. By giving us swél-a demonstration the Com- 


missioners have rendered a service to game interests ex- 
tending far beyond the limits-of their own State. Pheas- 
ant breeding has been suceessitil in numerous instances 
when undertaken as a private enterprise; here it was 
entered upon as a public charge, and the sticcess attend- 
ing it is such as must insurexthe’adoption of similar work 
by the game commissions of other States. 

A service like this rendered to the people by a fish and 
game commission must go far toward strengthening 
the commission -in public esteem, and toward enlisting 
an improved public appreciation of its game protective 
functions, The persons of the community most difficult 
to deal with in these matters are those who look upon the 
commission and its executive force as having only the 
one purpose of restricting their sport and denying them 
the right to hunt when they choose to. The commission 
stands to them in the relation of a spoil sport. They 
cannot or will not look beyofid ‘this to the ultimate pur- 
pose of close seasons, and other restrictions, as measures 
adopted to insure the perpetuity of the game supply 
But here surely in this pheasant introduction is some- 
thing which the most obstinate and wilfully obtuse op- 
ponent of game protection must see and acknowledge 
as of direct value to himself -and»his fellow. shooters. 
The enterprise declares upqn the face of it that instead of 
seeking to restrict shooting, a cemmission which intro- 
duces a new game bird must be “intent upon promoting 
sport with the gun. By and by, when the required close 
season on the game shall have expired, and fortunate 
gunners shall return from the field with the magnificent 
trophies, they will see this more clearly yet. The estab- 
lishment of the pheasant then will have a two-fold result, 
it will supply a new game bird, and it will foster and 
make converts to the game protection idea. 








THE SNIPE BAG. 


The trick of posting a greenhorn to hold a bag for 
snipe at night has remarkable pefsistence; hardly a 
season goes by without its reporting from some quarter; 
and not infrequently the results are fatal to the victim. 
Usually the bag holder is a gttileless stranger, at whose 
expense “the boys” determine to have some fun; to that 


end they take him out into the.swamp, where’ the 


mosquitoes are thick if it is summer,‘or to the bleakest 
spot they can find if it be winter;,and ‘standing him there 
with a bag to hold open for the game, they caution him 
to silence, and go away ostensibly to beat up the game, 
but actually to return to the tavetn te wait the advent 
of the bag holder, when he shall 4 come to a realization 
of the sell. There was a blizzard in Lowa last week, and 
among the newspaper dispatches about it was one from 
Sioux City, recording that a young stranger who had 
becn induced by practical jokers to hold a bag for’ quail 
on the bank of the Little Sioux during the storm was 
supposed to have wandered away arid frozen to death, or 
to have fallen into the stream. At last accounts the 
searching parties had not discovered the body. The un- 
fortunate individual appears to have fallen prey to that 
canine instinct in man which prompts him to do for the 
stranger after the manner of a band of dogs which will 
Invariably set upon a strange dog. 

The snipe bag jokers we shall have always with us, 
but it may be noted that the stranger who is likewise a 
greenhorn is not nowadays so often as formerly the butt 
of village tricks. This is in particular true of those com- 
munities which derive a revenue from providing for the 
_ — for it has come to be understood that 


a 


—< 


no matter how green the person may be, his money is 
quite as good as that of any other man when paid for 
hotel, boat, camp outfit, guide and cook. The first thing 
the dweller in an isolated place must learn, in order to 
put him:on good terms with a stranger, is that in dress, 
deportment, speech and equipment as to information or 
skill or ability, one may be at wide divergence with local 
standards, and yet be “a very decent sort of a fellow” 
after all. In teaching this lesson, the sportsman has al- 
ways had a large influence, because it is the sportsman 
who so frequently first invades remote communities and 
puts them in touch with the world. The man with the 
gun and his brother with the fishing rod have, thus in 
numberless instances been the bringers of many social 
amenities. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


They do things differently in New Zealand. In that 
land of extinct and extinguishing forms of animal life 
they have a bird remnant, the Notornis mantelli, a giant 
flightless purple coot, first described from bones found 
with those of the moas, and like the moas supposed to 
be extinct. After a while a living one was discovered, 
and was, of course, promptly killed and made into soup. 
Years afterward a second one was capttred, and the 
skin was sent to the South Kensington Museum; and 
then, some twenty years ago, a rabbit catcher one day 
found in his snare the third known specimen. A fourth 
has just been captured, also by a rabbit snarer, and 
promptly killed. It is, of course, a great pity that rare 
forms of bird life should be destroyed in this way, but 
what more could be expected of New Zealand rabbit 
trappers? In this enlightened country it would have 
been different. The same foresight and provident self- 
control which have preserved to us the wild pigeon and 
the buffalo, the Pennsylvania elk and the Florida plume 
birds, would have taken good care of a bird which could 
not fly. -The genius of American spartsmanship is such 
that this continent would be a secure paradise for wing- 
less wildfowl. 





Mr. Titcomb sends us- the list of deer killed in Ver- 
mont this yeer, as reported by postmasters. It runs by 
counties: Addison: six, Bennington four, Caledonia 
two, Chittenden one, Essex ten, Franklin one, Lamoille 
two, Orange one, Orleans four, Rutland thirty-five, 
Washington two, Windham four, Windsor fifty-eight— 
a total of one hundred and thirty. This is against a 
total of one hundred and seven reported by postmasters 
in 1897; the whole number for that year was estimated at 
one hundred and forty; and it is probable that the 
vumber this year is much larger. The open season in 
1897 and in 1898 comprised the month of October, and 
the use of hounds was permitted. The experience of 
these two years has demonstrated that this drain upon 
the supply was too great, and acting at the instance of 
the game commission, the Legislature has changed the 
law; the game is protected except for the last ten days of 
October, arid the use of dogs to pursue deer is pro- 
hibited. 

7 

“Tt is the almost universal custom with the local shoot- 
ers here to shoot the bucks and let the does go free,” 
writes Mr. Risteen from New Brunswick. “I never 
shoot does not fawns, but always wait for something 
with a head on it,” said a Florida sportsman the other 
day, describing deer hunting in that State. And so 
from Canada to the Gulf sentiment is growing in favor 
of sparing the does. The rules which sportsmen impose 
upon’ themselves for conduct in the woods.are not con- 
stant from generation to generation, but. are made more 





‘and more stringent as time goes by. The tendéncy is 


all in the direction of a more provident and careful 
use which shall not diminish the parent. stock. 





Guide Joe Francis of Maine woods trail and camp 
is Gov. Joseph Francis, of the Penobscot Tribe, having 
been elected to that office on Tuesday of last week. If 
the Governor is. as capable as the guide, the Penobscots 
have made a capital choice. 


The organization of the Alabama Field Trial Club 
has had 4 distinct influence to quicken’ public interest in 
shooting and the game supply, and it is. probable that 
one good result will be. the; securing of a game law to 
cover the State. r 
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The Sportsman Lonrist. 
Yukon Indians. 


(Co:stinued from page 224 ) 





Pink Tea on the Yukon. 


The first night we were in the cabin about half the 
village organized a surprise party. Everybody came 
except those who had to stay home to keep the dogs 


- from stealing’ the meat, and they brought their appetites 


with them. In this respect it differed from other sur- 
prise parties, for the hosts were expected to furnish the 
dainties, as the Indians weren’t slow to explain. . They 
sat around on our provision sacks and the bed, and 
some of.them squatted, Indian fashion, with crossed 
legs on the floor. 

Mac and I elected that, as we had to furnish the grub, 
we would change it into a 5 o’clock tea, or a pink tea, 
or any old thing where solids were not called for. 


We set a pail of water on the stove and dropped ina . 


handful of tea (we had more tea than anything else in 
our. outfit), and then we gobbled our own supper and 
were prepared to be sociable. 

I filled half a dozen tin cups with tea, and Mac passed 
them around to the ladies first. Somehow when we 
looked around the men all had the teacups, and they were 
the biggest and ugliest looking men at that. 

In our own selfish interests we had forgotten the sugar, 
but the first man to taste his tea remedied the defect. 
He got up from his seat on one of the three chairs 
that the cabin boasted of, and stationing a boy on guard 
over it, walked over to the table and put his hand into 
the tin pail containing sugar and helped himself. His 
hand would hold a lot of. sugar, and it looked as if he 
had been skinning caribou that day. We were quick to 
appreciate the delicate hint, and passed no tea after that 
night without a modicum of sugar. 

The party was laughing and chatting among them- 
selves, and firing uestions at us when they. could invent 
some way of framing them to suit our comprehension. 

Bum, a fierce looking little man, as black as most 
pure-blooded negroes, asked our names. We told him 
Jack and Mac. On hearing the name Mac, all the 
Indians with a common impulse laughed as if greatly 
amused. 

Mac looked a little mad, for he couldn’t see anything 
humorous in his name, and asked Bum what there was 
to laugh about. 

“Mac,” said the Indian, and he laughed a 
mention till the tears came into his eyes. ac, him no 
matches. Him cold; bu’r’r. Him stop, all the samey 
Yukon. Him no muck muck.” From which we gath- 
ered that the Indians had been acquainted with a man 
by this name who had frozen to death. When the 
Yukon freezes they say it stops. Why the incident 
and the coincidence in names seemed funny to them is 
more than I can explain, unless they were putting it 
all on to tease Mac and scare him. 

They couldn’t scare the plucky Scotchman, who was 
nothing if not cool grit, but he showed very plainly his 
annoyance, and I resolved to try to rid him of the at- 
tentions of the crowd. 


 Burniog Water. 


Our light was furnished by a bacon grease lamp (called 
“bitch” for short on the Yukon), and as it happened 
the Indians had never seen anything like it. We had 
taken an empty butter can, melted in that our grease, 
with a little lard and salt mixed in, improvised a wick 
from a raveled cotton rope, and a burner from the to 
of a condensed milk can, and finally supported wic 
and holder on a wooden float, so that the flame would 
always remain a suitable distance above the grease. 
When it was completed the grease at our disposal would 
not fill the can, and the rim cut off a portion of the 
light. To remedy the trouble we poured water into the 
can till we had raised the grease and flame to the de- 
sired level. 

The Indians it seems are unacquainted with the fact 
that grease has a lower specific ny than water, and 
will float on top without commingling. 

“Johnson,” I said, addressing the most troublesome 
Indian of the lot, “you asked us a while ago what we 
burned in that lamp.” 

Johnson went over and examined the lamp, and the 
Indians forgot all about their joke and became interested. 

“Tt’s water,” I said, telling only about two-thirds 
a lie. “if you don’t believe me, get some water and see 
it burn.” 

The Indian was incredulous, but he -took a cup and 
went to the pail from which they all had been drinking 
since the tea gave out, and dipped up some water and 
poured it-in the lamp. None hap aoe to fall upon the 
wick, and it continued to burn as htly as ever. 

The Indians were convinced, and T ad furnished them 
a subject which gave them plenty to talk about the rest 
of the evening. They have been trying to burn water 
there ever since, but they haven’t succeeded. 


Good Indians. 


Along the Yukon they bury dead Indians in boxes that 
look like chicken coops or dog kennels with pickets- 
around them, and instead of spending their money on 
a lot of carriages and flowers they buy red, white and 
blue paint and try to make the place look cheerful. To 
scare off bad spirits they hang up various articles on 
poles. Sometimes it is a tin can, but. more commonly 
some kind of a gaudy streamer, of silk or cotton. 

‘It is getting to be the fashion among them to cremate 
their dead and carry them around with them wherever 
they go in little decorated trunks. © These ‘trunks come 
in handy for seats in their houses; -and they don’ 't seem to 
think it is bad medicine -for-a- white man to sit on one 
of them. For themselves they prefer’ to squat on the 
fioor when at home.: 

Mr, Curtis, at Marsh Lake, told me the following i in- 
cident. e Tagish Indians had a settlement there tifl 
they got into trouble with the: and ‘set up a war- 
whoop and left ina body. The most intelligent. I 


is named John. He hada a store, and was a trader in 


a very primitive way. 


ain at the 


o 


which is’ a eee, reads: “John’s House, Mer- 
ae Curtis lis it: “An Indian 
by nt hi “ot he owes fellow that goes up 
to all senaess Bas istian. Got 


on the McClintock, aii wile, *C ouchman’ the In- 
dians call them, died. ought her down to John’s 
store, and the Indians aid a big oe stove going red 
hot and the woman propped éip 

“Next day John came to me and said, “Come to my 
store; I want to show you something.’ "Jim was there 
sitting in one corner, with his face blackened up like the 

spades—suppose that is some Indian custom. 

“John pointed to him and said, ‘Him poor Indian. 
Lost his wife.’ Jim didn’t look particularly sad—was 
grimacing over it. John said, ‘Want to see? Want 
to see?’ He began pulling off coats and a whole lot of 
truck piled upon the. bed, and there was the corpse. 
Wanted me to give some money to Jim for the show. 
John will keep her there all winter and burn the body 
next spring. He has a whole lot of burial trunks on 
storage there. Sort of safe deposit for the other Indians, 
you know.” 


Sor tobacco ?’—was o' ri 
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Not Related. 


The Indian’s idea of relationship is queer. They in- 
herit property through their mothers, and their fathers 
are not considered relations by blood.: When the father 
dies his children inherit none of his property, which all 
goes to the relatives on his mother’s side. A man’s father 
or children may be starving and get none of his property 
at his death. In Dawson’s report a case is mentioned 
where a rich Indian would not go out or contribute to 
send others out to search for his aged and blind father, 
who was lost and starving in the mountains.,;. Not 
counting his fathefia lative, he said: “Let his’ people 
go and search for him.” Yet this man was an over- 

average good Indian. 

The Indians steal from each other, it is said, though 
as far as our experience goes they do not steal from 
white men. They entered and left our cabin constantly, 
and yet we never missed anything of value. The white 
men are the thieves of the Yukon. J. B. Burnuam. 


Monsieur Marmie. 


For the last hundred years western Pennsylvania has 
taken a leading part in the iron industry. I find from my 
friend James M. Swank’s valuable work on “Iron in All 
Ages,” that the first iron furnace west of the Alleghany 
Mountains was the Alliance Furnace, on Jacob’s Creek, 
in Fayette county, which was first put into operation 
on Nov. 1, 1790. This was almost in the shadow of the 
Chestnut Ridge. A chief partner of this enterprise was 
Peter Marmie. The 6lb. shot for General Wayne’s ex- 
pedition against the Western Indians was made at this 
furnace in 1792 This enterprise was carried on at 
intervals until the year 1802, when it finally went out of 

blast. Mr. Swank, writing in 1891, says that the stack 
of this primitive furnace was then still standing, but in 
ruins. : 

Peter Marmie, mentioned above, if he had been*only a 
manufacturer of iron, would no more entitled to no- 
tice in these columns than are his partners in the Alliance 
Furnace business. But he is otherwise worthy of dis- 
tinction. He was a Frenchman*—a dashing, high-living, 
enthusiastic fellow, and notably addicted to field sports. 
The region in which he lived afforded abundant scope 
for these pursuits: It was then an almost unbroken 
wilderness, and alive with wild turkeys, squirrels, foxes, 
bears, and deer. We imagine Monsieur Marmie’s .aste 
for sylvan diversions might easily grow by what it fed 
upon. There was no let or hindrance to its free exercise; 
no game laws, no trespass notices, no private right even 
in a large part of that vast wilderness. A man with a 
livelier imagination than mine could easily depict an old- 
time hunting party under the auspices of the mercurial 
and wealthy Frenchman; could in fancy pursue the wily 
fox or the bounding elk through his devious way, make 
us hear the baying of the hounds down in the woodland 
hollows or along the rough hillsides, and the clear ring 
of the view-halloo as the unfortunate victim of the chase 
came into sight. 


“Yell’d on the view the opening pack; 
Rock, glen and cavern paid them back; 
To many a mingled sound at once 
The awakened mountains gave response. 
A hundred dogs bay’d deep and strong, 
Clattered a hundred steeds: along; 

Their peal the merry horns rang out, 
A hundred voices joined the shout; 
With hark and whoop and wild halloo, 
No rest Benvoirlich’s echoes knew.” 


Only a sportsman with the genius of Sir Walter could 
so glowingly portray the glories of the chase in the merry 
days of old. - But, however met the dogs of Mon- 

sieur Marmie have been at their best, they ended 
in a frightful tragedy. For any knowledge of the fate of 
this old_sportsman and iron master I am indebted to 
Frank Cowan’s poem, in his volume entitled “South- 
western Pennsylvania in Song and Story.” It seems that 
the Alliance Furnace was not a-successful enterprise. 
After a few years the firm was dissolved, and the works 
were left onthe hands of Marmie alone. _ His affairs 
went on from bad to worse, till finally, with that reck- 
lessness and aes for the dramatic w’ hich character- 
rut > resolved upon an exit lain this mun- 
ere ~ a =e once tragic aed 2 emnpeRIe. 

ona ors when. the furnace was 
cano and the molten’ metal bubbl 
vast. cauldron, Marmie was seen to. aa to its > ties 
iescehaiat by ing the do dogs. For: a = ge 
stood, then casting logs. .two by two into the 
seething mass, he for an instant to wind a blast 
upon his huntsman’s horn, and then leaped into the fur- 
fond a die with the? ee een of his: wood: 
spoem.: 104 BwWoOl? for af mot . 
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Some one had made him a sign, Such was the fate of Marmis, according to the pon” 


_-quents the melancholy s 
side” 


as if she was looking on. ” 


It.is further related that his perturbed spidit still fre- 
and “the hunter on the hill- 


catches the sound of the horn as it 


echoes up from the infernal regions, 


It i8a gruesome story. The exigencies of the poem may 


have ired some amplification of the circumstances; 


but that Marmie committed suicide in somewhat the man- 
ner described seems to be a well settled belief in that 
region. an writes me: “As far as I know 
there is no historical Basis for the suicide of Marmie, 
only tradition. I got it from .an intelligent man who 
belongs to one of the oldest families in the neighbor- 
pod, and was the treasurer of all their traditionary 
ore. 

“I cannot say how the truth may be, 

I tell the tale as told to me.” 


’ A boon companion of Marmie’s was a brother French- 
man named De Harperd, who, after a meteoric career, in 
which he married the most beautiful woman in south- 
western Pennsylvania, suddenly disappeared from view. 
His wife got.a divorce, married her lawyer, who com- 
mitted suicide by cutting his throat when he thought his 
wife was dying, and she was carried to her grave on the 
following day. They left a daughter, who became the 
wife of a well-known citizen of an adjoining county. 
. CHAPMAN. 
InGram, Pa. 


s 
The Copper River Country. 

. Tyontc, Alaska, Oct. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
You will be pleased to learn that I have been to the 
Tanana Valley this summer, having traversed the un- 
explored region between the Suchitna and Copper Rivers. 
I returned to the Knik Station on Sept. 24, and on 
the 28th I found a practicable route across from Portage 
Bay to the Knik Arm. Late in July I packed up the 
Matanuska alone, seventy-five miles, to Lt. Castner’s 
party. In August Capt. Glenn came out with his party 
and we proceeded north with fifteen pack animals (horses 
and mules); at Bubb River (a branch of the Teslina) we 
fell in with Mr. Castner’s guide, an old-timer in the 
country, who led us to the Tanana country. Pack ani- 
mals can’go anywhere through this country, and they 
do not apparently suffer from the mosquito pest. 

The route we pursued was not the best one, and can 
be much improved. After we passed the head of the 
Matanuska (120 miles), in looking south one could see 
a vast ice-bound region of snowy peaks and glaciers 
extending to the coast on Prince William’s Sound. As 
we advanced north through the forest lake region beyond 
Bubb River, the Wrangel Range loomed up at in- 
tervals throygh the mists. Mount McKinley can be 
seen from the Knik Arm only, but once, when about 200 
miles north (magnetic), I saw a tremendous high peak 
true north from my position. Soon we saw a barrier 
of snow-clad mountains ahead, extending east and west 
beyond a range of isolated foothills. The Gerstle River, 
down which we proceeded, flows south out of these foot- 
hills- into a chain of lakes, thence north about 100 
miles through this barrier to the Tanana. 

As we approached the Tanana, the country appeared 
rounded and very dry. On the side hills I found cotton- 
wood, willows and alder 3in. high, and flattened out like 
vines. From the head of the Matanuska to the Tanana 
we found caribou and moose, also black bears. On the 
lakes we found few ducks (mallard and teal), once 
we saw geese and a few swans. We wasted a good deal 
of ammunition on loons. Some prairies on the Gerstle 
reminded me of Montana. Not a single rabbit was seen. 
This must be one of the years during which they dis- 
appear. On the glaciers enormous brown bears are 
found, and the largest wolf tracks I ever saw. We 
passed several river beds scooped out by glacial action, 
and. some of these places I wanted to prospect, but 
could not stop. Fair indications of gold are found on 
Gerstle River, and ~*~ streams between Portage Bay 
and the: Knik Arm. ae in mosquito time we did 
not use tents much PB ay to October, but slept in 
the open or under spruce trees. 

LutHer S. KE tty. 


John Gomez and a Coincidence. 


Cominc down in the elevated train the other day we 
read in the morning Times a dispatch from Knoxville, 
Tenn., reporting the death in that city of Mrs. Susan 
Sanders, aged 107 years. Mrs. Sanders was a relation 
of John Sevier, first Governor of Tennessee, and owned 
many souvenirs of the battle of King’s Mountain. This 
record of the advanced age of 107 years called to mind 
old John Gomez, of Panther Key, down on the West 
Coast of Florida; and when we reached the office we 
found in the morning’s. mail this note from Tarpon, 
dated Tarpon Springs, Fla., Nov. 21: 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your inquiry about old man Gomez should have been 
announced re, but I have been waiting to send you 
something definite. -I have heard a rumor that he was 
ae but. I do not believe it. The yacht Maud, of this 
pla ce, is now on a cruise to Miami. She will call at 

anther Key one way, and I shall know all about old 
John when the Maud returns, which will be soon. I 
will write as soon as I learn the facts. I mean to take 
one cruise myself this winter, and I want to see old John 
once. more. We are having glorious weather, and I 
never saw sO many quail. TARPON. 


Nessmuk. 


Mupina; Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: Who is 
Re ne of “Woodcraft”? Is he alive; if 
on weer np senide, 278) how ob is be? Kind 
such biography of him ae 7m can without too mach 
trouble, as Tam certain it interest many of 








‘ D. D. Wo 

- {Nessmuk was the name of Geo. W. Sears, who 
was for years one of the best known and best liked con- 
tributors to AND mM. He died May 1, 1890, 
at the : sixty-nine. An autobiographical sketch is 
in his béok of s, “Forest Rimes,” which 


_ has an artotype 
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In the Louisiana Lowlands.—X. 


BY FRED MATHER. 
(Concluded.) 


Two sharp reports of a gun rebounded from the forest 
opposite, and seemed half a dozen as the echoes died 
away. I crawled out from under the boat and found 
Doctor Gordon running toward it. “‘Launch it quick, 
I've got some ducks!” he called, and we shoved out 
into the fog on the river. The ducks had fallen up 
stream, and the current was weak on our side, so that 
we were in time to harvest them as they floated past, but 
our range of vision was limited to about 2oft. in all 
directions. We picked up six green-winged teal and 
heard a couple of cripples flop out into the dense mist to 
hide in the sedge all day and be eaten by the keen-nosed 
mink at night. It is a mistakeg idea that a crippled duck 
pines away and dies from blood poisoning or starvation. 
One of two things happens to a wounded wildfowl. If 
only just wing-tipped so that it can’t fly, it may skulk 
by day and have a chance for life by feeding at night and 
sleeping cn open water, for all wildfowl are on the 
constant watch for danger. But if badly crippled in 
body or brain, the gulls watch for it by day and the 
mink searches the shores and marshes for it by night. 
The duck then fills the mission for which nature intended 
it, food for man or other animals, and in nature’s scheme 
the beasts and birds of prey are to be provided for. The 
moral of this is to show that if a sportsman wounds a 
duck it has a chance to live, mate with some other 
“pensioner” and so round out its life for another sea- 
son, but if badly hurt there is no prolonged suffering. 


An Early Breakfast. 


‘Now.” said Dr. Gordon, “these six green-wings are 
more than equivalent to three blue-wings, and we may use 
three tAues for breakfast and take the fresher birds to 
New Orleans, for the blues were killed long enough to be 
catable now; you prefer the greens, and I want to take 
them to New Orleans and have them served there under 
your orders.” 

‘You said that you were going to get fish for break- 
fast, Doctor, and while my last waking thoughts were on 
fish, they found no place in dream. I think I slept solid- 
ly all hight, for this Gulf breeze, with its freedom from 
mosquitoes, is a relief which I fail to find words to 
express. An aching molar deftly removed is an instant 
relief, but our immunity from the insect has been gradu- 
al. I can only compare it this way: Our first night on 
the Atchafalaya, near Red River Landing, may be 
likened to ‘Fiddler’s Green,’ which the Irish locate as be- 
ing nine miles below Gehenna. Then we reached a spot 
which was an ordinary Hades, as figured in Dante’s 
Inferno’; a place of punishment for those who had com- 
mitted only the minor sins. Another day brought us 
where the terror of the night is only an annoyance, and 
here we are in the Elysian Fields!” 

The fog was lifting before the rising sun, and we had 
a journey of some thirty miles before us to Plaquemine, 
with no idea whe a steamer would pick us up.’ The 
Doctcr took off a lot of catfish from the set-line, and I 
knocked down a lot of pintails before the fog lifted, and 
we exchanged them for the darky’s teal. If a darky 
thinks sprigtails as good as teal, why not? but the fact 
is that bacon is the grandest thing that his palate knows, 
and all other foods are classed below that great staple. 

The sun was hardly an hour high when we finished our 
breakfast, and the Doctor remarked: “It will be two or 
three hours before our smoked American will be here 
with his team, and we might as well put in our time in 
accumulating a wealth of frogs for use on our journey; 
how does that strike you?” 

“Just the thing; no nian can say when we will reach 
the father of waters, and if we have a well-filled com- 
missary we don’t care. Get your fish line rigged and I'll 
cut a pole,” 

We had by after count sixty-seven giant batrachians, 
taken in three hours, before we heard our wagon coming 
to the landing. It was the middle of November, and the 
sun rose about 6:30, we began frogging an hour later, 
and here was our friend, who promised an early start, 
about to reach us at 11 A. M. If “time was made for 
slaves” it must have been abolished in George’s house- 
hold when emancipation was proclaimed. While we 
were in no pressing hurry, we had an inclination to 
start when ready, and now we began to think of dinner. 

After the creaking lumber wagon had moved off the 
flat beat George remarked: “We’s done a heap o’ 
wuk dis mawnin’, an’ me an’ Mose is gettin’ hungry, an’ 
as dis is de las’ place whah dey’s no skeetahs, I ’spec’s . 
we bes’ get ouh dinnah; ha, ha! _W’at yo’ say, Doctah?” 

“Yes, get dinner first.” Then to me: “That ’skeeter 
argument was a good one; when -we leave: this Gulf 
br eeze we hit the enemy again, and they hit us.’ 

“Doctor,” I asked, “is there no way of hurrying these 
people; have we got to spend the night in a dense forest 
where uncounted millions of poisonous insects are wait- 
ing to feed on us?” 

“You might as well try to hurry the sun as to try to 
instil push into one of these Southern plantation darkies. 
They suffer with pains and aches, largely due to’ care- 
less living, but they live long. See all the old ones in 
almost every house. I sometimes think that Dryden had 
one of these uncles in a prophetic mind when. he wrote: 


‘Fate seemed to wind him up for four-score years; 
Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more; 

Till like a clock, worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood ‘still.’ - 


Many of these old darkies approach the mummy line 
before they-die, and just live on in a sort of vegetable 
life until there is no sap left, and they simply wither.” 
While dinner was preparing I was busy with my self- 
imposed task of discovering Dr. Gordon's ——. Here 
our language lacks a word that “nativity” does not fill. 
Old Sam, at Alexandria, had revealed the fact that the 
Doctor was born in Georgia; the Doctor’s idioms were 
trom all over America and England. He had j just a: 


of a Louisiena negro as a “smoked American,” 
that was common to the Western t ; in : ore 
army, but one that I never ; any E 
iments. was he Pe 
d weed cur fab ond comme of CO for dinner, and - 


George and his boy Mose, who had lain on his back on 
some hay in the wagon until the landing was made, 
looked on the frogs with such disgust as they could not 
conceal. They watched to see if we really did eat frogs, 
and after dinner looked over the bones in order to be 
certain that they were “sho’ ’nuff” fr but our offers 
of this delicacy were politely declined with the assurance: 

“We’s got plenty *nuff, thankee, an’ we’s got to eat all 
dis bacon an’ fried bread an’ not was’e it.” 


We Start for the Mississippi. 


It was high 12 before the mules were hitched and moved 
their hoofs and the wagon toward: the Mississippi. We 
left the old tub of a boat as payment for our trans- 
portation, and we walked. I insisted on taking the can- 
vas, and that was all. George mighf have it when we left 
him at Plaquemine, but in case of rain it would be of 
service. The mules were in fair condition, but we now 
saw that there was no chance of getting through before 
sundown, and that we must pass a night in the woods 
within whose still recesses lurked millions of mosquitoes 
ready to take our last drop of blood and leave poison 
in its place. Somehow we conveyed this thought to 
each other without speaking, as we glanced at the mid- 
day sun at starting. 

The old wagon had seen long service. The tires had 
been tightened up with wooden wedges, which the 
swamp water swelled so that the wheels were kept from 
dissolution. The axles groaned and cried piteously for 
grease until after a consultation the Doctor and I called 
a halt, stuck a limb under the end of an axle, lifted»the 
wheel, propped up the limb, and took the wheel off and 
slipped it on again over a bit of pork rind, and after 
treating each wheel to the same sort of plaster we went 
our way without further protest. from the wheels. When 
I expressed surprise that George had not greased the 
axles before starting, the Doctor replied: 

“These plantation negroes like to hear a wagon squeal, 
possibly they think it keeps off savage beasts, or per- 
haps evil spirits, but I have no idea that George: knows 
that grease on an axle serves any other purpose than 
silencing the noise. I'll ask him. George! why didn’t 
you grease your wagon this morning before starting, and 
not have it go groaning and complaining of your neglect 
through the forest?” 

“Hit come dis-a-way, Doctah; I tole my boy Mose, 
a-layin’ in de wagon now, to ‘range de wagon fo’ a long 
trip to Plaquemine, an’ he dun fo’got "bout de grease fo’ 
de w’eels. He’s de laziest boy, dat Mose, wot I got, ah’ 
I’se a min’ to make him walk, same as we’s doin, "stead 
o’ ridin’ awn de straw. Hey! You Mose, wake up an’ 
*splain wheffo’ yo’ no grease dat wagon dis mawnin’ 
’cordin’ as I tole yo’!” 

This was accompanied by a very light stroke of the 


black-3anake whip as a sign of authority, but which. 


would not have hurt a fly, and Mose emerged from the 
straw and said: 

“Yo’ done tole me to ’range’ de wagon fo’ dis trip, but 
I knowed yo’ like to heah him squeal fo’ to wawn off 
de bahs an’ de ghosts, so I ’glect fo’ to grease de’w’eels. 
Ef yo’ done tole me fo’ to put grease awn dé@+w’eels, I 
done put it awn; dat’s so, Doctah, fo’ a fac’.” 

We had gone a mile or two after lubricating the 
wheels, the Doctor and I were walking behind the 
wagon when there was no water in the road, and piling 
in when we came to a wet spot. We were discussing 
some question of science or of natural history, when 
suddenly the wagon stopped and the mules went on, 
while George lurched out ahead. The animals kicked 
at the whiffletrees dangling against their heels, and then 
turned aside to browse. The old wagon-tongue had 
broker. when the wheels dropped into a rut and the 
mules gave it a side strain. 


A Breakdown. — 


“T 'clar’ to goodness ef dat ah tongue ain’ clean 
busted,” George remarked, as he pulled himself out of 


the mud. “Ho! Mose, yo’ pull yo’se’f out dat straw san’ 
min’ dem mules w'ile I see how we gwine get awn.’ 
The Doctor and I looked at each other. is face ex- 


pressed abject misery, and mine must have impressed 
him in the same way, for we both burst out laughing. 
The prospect of spending several nights in the mosquito- 
laden woods, after our anxiety to get through them in 
one day, was regarded as a joke om us. The insects 
had found us; we could fight them feebly by day, but 
what of the night? 

The two darkies, father and son, stood gazing at the 
wreck. The father dreamily said: “Ef-I some 
slabs an’ nails and some strong, cawd, we’s done wh dat- 
* tah tongue so he go awn good.” 

“Very true,” the Resies replied, “but you have no 
slabs, nails nor cord, and there’s no use to wish for 
them. We must make a new 

“a kin fin’ a small ’cawn tree fo’ to make a tongue, but 
we ain’ got no kin’ o’ tool fo’ to make de holes fo’ de 
bolts.” 

“Doctor,” I asked, “what does he mean by a corn 
tree?” 

“It’s a species of hickory that bears the pecan nut of 
commerce, but the Southern pronunciation is pecawn, 
which our teamster, and other darkies, shorten into 
’cawn.’ 

“I see. George, you go get your ’cawn tree and make 
a tonghe and r ll bore e holes i in it.” 

“W’at is yo’ gwine ake’ em wid?” 

“My fingers! You go get the tree and trim it in sha 
never mind how I make ‘the holes, and don’t be all 
about it; here it is_3 o’clock, and only to more hours of 
daylight, and we have not made ten miles. Hwi> «0 or 


we will leave you and walk to the landing, for we might . 


as well walk all night as to sleep among thé ~'skeeters 
for two or three nights. Strike out now; get your small 


tree, her it where it goes between the braces, or what- 
ever their names may be,-on the axle, and get® back 
soon.” 


Lg ype rh peg geo dt 
“axe, and | 






“Let us hope that it will. In the darkness of this 
forest, with its miry places in the road, we could not 
make a mile an hour, but we can’t move until morning. 
The squirrels are chatteriffg and the frogs are croaking 
ina coat off to the right. You go for squirrels and 

I’ll see if can't get ‘some frogs and so help out our 
commissary,” 

As I cut a loh 
and started off, I 


“As I was a-comin’ to LynchWurg town 

My ole ox-cart it done broke down; 

My oxen run, an’ never did stop 

Till dey got "fore de do’ ob de blacksmith shop. 
Oh, Johnny Booker, help dis niggah, 
Oh, Johnny Booker, do, oh, do. 


Sapling to hypnotize the frogs with 
eard the Doctor singing: 


“Says I, ‘Mis’r Smith, do you charge anything 
Fo’ to men’ my oaken ring’? 
‘Oh, no,” says he, ‘we nebber charge 
Unless de job am berry large; 
A job like dat it am so small, 
We nebber charge anything at all.’ 
Oh, Johnny Booker, help dis niggah; 
Oh,. Johnny Booker, do.” 


This old-time song evidently was suggested to the 
Doctor by the breaking of the wagon-tongue, but that he 
knew it brought up the old question of his early and 


“late environment, for it was one of the old and early 


minstrel songs, and therefore did not originate in the 
South. 


A Night in the Woods. 


The frogs were difficult to get, because the swampy 
bottom of the marsh was hospitable, and only on the 
extreme edges could I persuade a frog to be mine by 
stroking its back with the sapling or by dangling a fish- 
hook before its nose. The diminishing light of the sun 
hinted that an immediate return to camp would be pre- 
ferable to spending the night in the swamp, and I took 
the hint. 

At the show-down George displayed a crude wagon 
tongue of pecan, all complete except the holes for 
bolts. The Doctor brought out fourteen squirrels, and 
I laid out thirty big frogs; not bad work for two hours 
in a swampy land, where locomotion was sorely im- 
peded. 

Supper over, our darkies proposed to turn in, but I ob- 
jected. The wagon tongue must be completed for a start 
in the morning. The Doctor and I agreed that an early 
start was desirable, and he turned over the command of 
the camp to me. I had felt the necessity of this move. 
but was diffident about suggesting it. The way was 
clear now. There was no more consultation with our 
darkies. Mose was ordered to look after the mules and 
George burned the old wagon tongue, or “pole,.”’ in order 
to get out the bolts. Then I took the smallest bolt and 
at a red heat made a hole where needed, for a burned 
hole is. always larger than the iron that burns it, and so 
we had a serviceable tongue fitted before we lay down to 
sleep in the wagon, with the canvas propped over us as 
a ridge pole to protect from rain or mosquitoes. 

e ground was too wet to sleep on, and a wagon 
box or “bed,” as it is sometimes called in the West 
and South, is only 8ft. long, hence the problem of four 
men sleeping in it when it would only accommodate 
two abreast. There was but one way to do it. The 
Doctor ‘and I took the front end, under the seat, which 
kept the canvas from our faces, and the Afro-Amer- 
icans slept with their heads to the tail board, which 
protected them from the weight of canvas, but there was 
a lapping of legs, which was a necessary coridition in an 
Sit. box. We slept in our clothing, of course, but after 
a side talk with tle Doctor I orderéd that no shoes be 
removed. It was better to have bruised shins than to 
risk evils whose extent we did not know. 

Just how much sleep came to each one of the party was 
an unknown quantity. Some slumber may have ven- 
tured my way, but was not remembered in the morning. 
There was’a sound of revelry in the frog pond, a croak- 
ing of night herons, which were combining the sports of 
fishing and frogging without partiality to either as long 
as the diet was sufficiently “fillin’,” the hooting of one 
owl and the sp-called “screeching” of another, with the 
occasional whicker of a coon, and the omnipresent 
song of the myriads of mosquitoes outside our canvas. 
and the jubilant tone of the few which had got under it 
through the low ventilating folds, seemed a continuous 
performance. 


Now the Frosty Stars are Gone. 


The night: was long, close and stifling. The necessity 
of a change of position naturally awoke others whose 
shins were creased by boot soles, and when morning 
came we were glad to lift the canvas, get on land and 
stretch our legs. After breakfast our teamster showed 
no sign of preparation for the start, and as the Doctor 
had turned all authority over to me I said: “Come, 
George, get a move on you: send Mose out for the 
mules and get ready to go on.” 

George was seated on the new wagon tongue in the 
attitude of prayer, and looked up, saying: “Dis yah’s 
Sunday, an’ de good book says we muss’n’ do no wuk 
awn dat day, an’ I ’spects we has to camp heah till to- 
maw.” 

The fact was that since leaving the mansion of Col. 
B. and the Red River we had taken no note of time, but 
the Proposition to lie in the mosquito-laden woods and 
cook because it,might, or might not, be Sunday was a 
little too much for me, and there was the Doctor enjoy- 
ing the situation, probably wondering what form my in- 
dignation would take. After meeting his eye I cooled 
down and said to George: 

“If your conscience forbids you to travel on Sunday 
you ae ae seratin and cut wood and cook your dinner and 

will take the team and wagon and go on 
ws ee a Loe ot tat peer gronetts whe roe 
— ae ee ee 


up 
we ain’ gwine move to-day—” 
me ‘ 
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Yankee, an’ was hard to keep from eating colored boys, 
but if you don’t have the mules here in ten minutes I’ll 
have you for dinner.” 

Old George, the Doctor thought, had no religious 
scruples about travel on Sunday, but he hoped for a 
pecuniary reward for doing it, and after the mules were 
hitched and the start was made he said: “The bluff 
didn’t work, but it was fun to see it tried. These darkies 
are not consistent and are not truthful. George has 
not half as much respect for Sunday as we have, but on 
this occasion he paraded his respect for the day in an 
attempt to get money; it did not work, and here we 
0 : 


The old darky took his place on the driver’s seat as 
usual. If he was at all disgruntled by my action it was 
not apparent, for he soon began to sing: 


“Roll, Jordan, roll; roll, Jordan, roll; 
I want to go to heaven w’en I die, 
To hear old Jordan roll.” 


He gave us snatches of other religious songs, for the 
plantation darky is fond of sonorous hymns, especially 
if there is a good chorus to them. When we stopped for 
dinner he asked: “Is yo’ gwine trabbel all day?” 

The deference with which he asked this question was 
evidence that he acknowledged my assumption of 
authority over him and his team, therefore I answered: 
“Yes, all day or all night, until we reach the river. 
We’ve fooled along this road too much, and the soon- 
er you push your mules into Plaquemine the sooner 
they’ll get a rest, and if you can’t get them there to- 
night, I will.” ; 

“I dunno, I ’spect de rain’s make de road sof’, an’ de 
wagon done pull hahd, but if yo’ mus’ get dah to-night 
we’s gwine try.” 

As we started and the Doctor and I dropped into our 
places behind the wagon, he remarked: “I’ve enjoyed 
the way that you have issued orders where you really 
have no authority, and also the way in which they have 
been obeyed. The boy is afraid of you, and perhaps his 
father is also, but there is no excuse for more delay. 
We had only about thirty miles to go when we started 
yesterday noon, and can’t have much more than half 
that distance before us now; but if you let George have 
his way it will take two days to get to the river.” 

Then I adopted new tactics; at every stretch of good 
solid road we would pile in over the tail board and one 
of us would work up alongside of George and “feed” 
the mules with the blacksnake until they were wide 
awake; and we had over an hour of daylight when we 
pulled up at a hotel in Plaquemine, then a village of 
some 2,000 inhabitants. We gave George enough to buy 
several new blacksnakes, and when I told him that I 
knew the mules could make the trip before night he 
grinned and replied: “Yassah, but dey done got some 
help wid de blacksnake, o’ I ‘spect we be back in de 
woods now.” 

We got a steamer for New Orleans about midnight. 
and next day Dr. Gordon voluntarily solved the riddle 
that I had propounded to myself. In the course of con- 
versation he told mé that his father was a rich Georgia 
planter, but he had run away from home with a circus 
when fourteen years old, and had gone North; inter- 
spersing his narrative with reminiscences of Dan Rice, 
Jo. Pentland, Dan Costello and Tony Pastor; names 
known to every boy half a century ago, when a circus 
billed its clown as the star feature, and had only one. 
who was better known to the small boy than any of our 
statesmen. Two years of this life satisfied him, and the 
boy went home. Then he studied medicine in’ New 
York and graduated; drifted to California and back to 
Chicago until the Civil War broke out, when he re- 
turned to Georgia and was appointed surgeon of a 
Confederate regiment. Afterward he had _ traveled 
abroad. Hence my failure to fix his locality by provin- 
cial terms and expressions, he was too thoroughly cos- 
mopolitan to be so fixed. 

The Doctor knew of a quiet restaurant where for three 
days we had green-winged teal served in different ways, 
and he declared that they were all so good that he 
couldn’t tell which were best, and that never, until then, 
did he know how much excellence lay under the feathers 
of-a duck that was usually spoiled in the cooking. He 
said: “I will treasure your rule and never allow any 
sort of dressing in a wild duck unless the bird is fishy 
or sedgy, and the flavor is to be destroyed.” 

As a man of leisure the Doctor could hardly under- 
stand my anxiety to get back to’ Washington with my 
specimens, and make my report; but some years later 
he dropped into the aquarium at Broadway and Thirty- 
fifth street, and in the evening we ate teal in my favorite 
café, and in memory floated down the Atchafalaya River, 
hunted frogs and squirrels in the intervals of black- 
snaking the ribs of mules over the roads through the 
woods in Iberville Parish, after time had obliterated all 
the discomforts of the trip, while memory retained only 
the pleasures which were magnified in the fog of distance 
_ loomed up as our pleasures of the past are wont to 

o. 

The past is all that we are sure of, and the “good 
old days” are always behind us, but when they were 
with us we still looked back or forward, according 
as we were old or young. It was with young men in 
— that Pope wrote: ‘Man never is, but always to be 

est.’ 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
Aatmal History. 
The Antelope’s Horns. 





To men who. have hunted much in the West. the - 


antelope is familiar and needs no description. Strong, 
swift and graceful, he gives life and movement on the 
bare yellow prairie, where often no other living thing 
is to be seen, Being so common and so familiar, few 
people realize how singular an animal the American 
antelope is. They may imagine—if they think about it 
at all—that other creatures like him inhabit other por- 
tions of the globe, and perhaps suppose that the antelopes 
of Asia and of Africa are similar in general character- 
istics to the one of our Western prairies. This is far 
from being the case. Nowhere in the wide world does 
there exist another animal at all like the prong-horned 
antelope. He stands alone—the only representative of 
his family, the Antilocapride, just as the giraffe is the only 
representative of his family, the Camelopardide; and 
as the giraffe is found only in Africa, so the prong- 
horned antelope exists only on the plains and among 
the mountains of western America. 

Besides his structural peculiarities, which separate the 
prong-horned from all other antelopes, he is remarkable 
tor shedding his horns. He belongs to the horned sec- 
tion of the great group of ruminating animals called 
Pecora, which includes the giraffe, the deer, all antelopes, 
sheep, goats and oxen. This group is further divided 
into two; one is the deer whose solid bony antlers are 
shed and reproduced each year; and the other is 
of the hollow-horried ruminants, in which the horns are 
permanent and covered with a sheath of horn or skin. 
These bony outgrowths are usually permeated by large 
air cavities, and it is on account of these that these ani- 
mals are called hollow-horned. 

Of all the hollow-horned ruminants the prong-horn 
antelope alone sheds his horns, yet he does not shed them 
as the deer does. The bony growth never drops off 
from the frontal bone, but each year the sheath which 
covers this process of bone becomes loose and falls off. 
Many a hunter, ignorant of this peculiarity of the ante- 
lope, has been astonished after killing a specimen in the 
early winter to have one or both of the horns come 
off in his hands, as he straightened out the animal 
preparatory to butchering. If one looked carefully at 
the support on the antelope’s head, from which the 
black sheath has just slipped away, he would see that it 
was covered with soft skin, from which grew fine, whitish 
haire, looking a good deal like those on the antelope’s 
leg and that only at the fip was it black, hard horn. 
It is the growth of this hair, and of the new horn, which 
pushes up and loosens the sheath of the old horn. 

In the spring and summer the process of bone support- 
ing the sheath is covered with living tissue as thin as 
paper, just as are all living bones. This is the perioste- 
um, which’ keeps the bone alive, and which in case of 
injury secretes new bone. 

Toward autumn, however, the periosteum becomes 
thicker, and takes on the character of skin, and from this 
skin grows the fine hair, which, as stated, finally pushes 
the sheath of the old horn away from its supporting 
bone, and at the extremity ‘of the skin becomes new hard 
horn. After the sheath has been shed, the hair continues 
to grow, and as it grows it becomes matted together 
below the tip, dark and hard, and gradually working 
down toward the head, changes from a covering of single 
hairs, which are white in color, to a mass of black ag- 
glutinated fibers, precisely like the sheath which the 
animal carried the year before. This process gradually 
extends further and further down the horn, until at the 
base it is sometimes. difficult to be certain just where 
the sheath ends and the skin of the head begins. 

During the rutting season, which takes place late in 
September and during the first half of October. antelope 
use their horns to some extent in fighting, and often come 
together with considerable force and energy, and push 
head to head for a long time. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that such battles are ever severe enough to loosen 
the horns, or that they have anything to do-with the 
annual loss of the sheath, which has been described. 

As already intimated, the fact that the antelope sheds 
the sheath of its horns is a very remarkable one. For 
years scientific people denied that they did so, although 
the fact had long been known to many old hunters. A 
description of the process was written out and sent to the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1828, a long time before the 
fact was finally published, but the statement was so 
contrary .to all that was known about hollow-horned 
ruminants that it was thought that there must have been 
some mistake, and the statement was never put into type. 
The first published observations on this subject were in 
1855, on an antelope that was for years on exhibition in 
the Zoological Gardens in London, England. 63 

Our issue of Nov. 19 contained a note explaining 
the annual shedding of the horns of the deer. If there 
is so much uncertainty as seems to exist in the minds 
even of the readers of Forest AND STREAM about the 
shedding and growth of the horns of deer, we need not 
be surprised that the belief about the shedding of the 
antelope’s horns is still more vague and hazy. It is 
hoped that this description will clarify the ideas of some 
of our readers as to the matter. 





Wyoming Wolves, Coyotes and Game; 


Jackson, Wyo., Nov. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
At the last meeting of the Jackson Hall Gun Club. a $1 
bdunty on coyotes and a $3 bounty on wolves was of- 
fered, payable in scrip—due in cash three months from 
date. The killing of game by coyotes especially’ has 
reached enormous proportions, and the Gun Club: knew 
of no better way to get rid of its surplus cash than in this 
manner. 4 ant 

Louis Lonigan, a, constable, was also hired by the Gun 
Club to patrol the wagon roads leading into’Idaho, and 
to arrest all persons who were unlawfully killing game— 
Wag dsclutly no good tad incompetent © 
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Not the Passenger Pigeon in Mexico. 

Macoms, Ill., Nov. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: We 
will haye to acknowledge at last that you are better 
posted in regard to the wild pigeons of Mexico than all 
of us. The Forest AND STREAM has claimed all the 
time that the wild pigeon of Mexico was ‘not the pas- 
senger pigeon of America, but was probably the band- 
tail pigeon or. some other species that resembles the 
passenger pigeon. I wrote to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington, and through it obtained the address 
of E. A. Goldman, who is employed by the Government 
traveling through Mexico in the interest of agriculture, 
and wrote him, asking if he would go to the trouble to 
find out if the American passenger pigeon could be 
ao in Mexico. The following letter will explain it- 
self: 


“Guaymas, Mexico, Nov. 14—Dr. W. O. Blaisdell: 
Dear Sir—The passenger pigeon, so far as we know, 
does not occur in any part of Mexico. Another bird, the 
red-billed pigeon, is very common in the tropics on 
both coasts, and has sometimes been mistaken by Amer- 
icans for the passenger pigeon. The band-tail pigeon, 
which occurs in the mountains of Western United States, 
is quite common through the Sierra Madre, Mexico, 
nearly as far south as the !sthmus_ of Tehuantepec. 
Yours very truly, “E. A. GoLpMAN.” 

I shall have to fall back on my old theory that the 
passenger pigeon of America must have perished of some 
disease. They disappeared almost at once. The millions 
and millions of these birds could not have fell a prey to 
the shotgun and net in so short a time. 

W. O. BLaIsDELL. 


Forest Preservation. in Bohemia. 


Consut Manin writes from Reichenberg, Sept. 28> 
1898: Bohemia is one of the most populous countries 
on the globe. Its climate is relatively cool, with rather 
severe winters. Therefore much fuel is used, and it is 
largely taken from the forests which cover the mountain 
sides. Yet, after the many centuries during which these 
forests have furnished fuel and building material for a 
dense population, they retain nearly their primeval area. 
This is due to the forethought of the Government in 
ordaining that as trees were cut down others should be 
planted to fill the vacancies. Vast stretches of dense 
forests cover the mountain slopes of this district. The 
wood is mostly pine. Trees are constantly being cut; 
but wherever a clearing is made small trees are planted 
the next spring. What at a distance may appear to be 
a bare spot in the forest, on near view is seen to be 
covered with little trees, set out in symmetrical rows and 
varying in height according to the leneth of time since 
they were planted. These new trees are raised from the 
seed in small inclosures, scattered in the mountains, and 
are thence transplanted. A similar custom in the United 
States might yet avert the serious danger threatening 
at least the Western part of our country. 





“The Ways of Roots in the Ground.” 


Boston, Nov. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
account given in your issue of Nov. 19 by Mr. Shelton 
under the heading “The Ways of Roots in the Ground,” 
can be matched by the behavior of a tree root which is 
—or was a few years ago—preserved in the Natural His- 
tory Museum of Brown University at Providence, R. I. 
The legend concerning this root is piously believed by all 
good Rhode Islanders, as it has to do with their patron 
saint, Roger Williams, and is, as I remember it, in sub- 
stance as follows: ; 

On some occasion of exhumation of the remains of 
Williams, or at least examination of them, it was found 
that a root—I think of an apple tree—had behavéd ex- 
actly as in the case reported by Mr. Shelton, and had 
sent out branches to follow the arms—the main root 
following down the spine and dividing at the base, a 
thick branch following down each of the legs.- It is sup- 
posed that all that is left of the bodily substance of the 
doughty old pioneer and disturber of the peace of the 
Massachusetts colony is preserved in the tissues of this 
root. AMES. 


Insects on Mountain Tops. 


Tue claim of Capt. Langford that, at the time when 
he reached the summit of “The Grand Teton,” he found 
mosquitoes there, reminds me that one time, as I stood 
at noon of a sunny July day on the summit of the Little 
Matterhorn—one of the minor peaks of the Pennine. 
Alps—at an altitude of almost 13,000!t., there floated 
directly over the summit and within reach of my hands a 
beautiful black butterfly. I also have a distinct recollec- 
tion of reading in Tyndall or Whymper observations of 
bees seen on the snow on some mountain top—I think 
it was the Matterhorn itself. ‘ : 

As a member of the Appalachian Club, and just a bit 
of a mountain climber myself, I have been interested in 
Capt. Langford’s, to my mind, rather impressive de- 
fense of his claim to have reached the summit of the 
Grand Teton, and possibly what I have said may lend 
verisimilitude to his statement on one of the points 
challenged. H. Ames. 





As a Life Preserver. 


I cat Forest AND STREAM my “life preserver.” It 
is the only reading matter I ean pick up for a few 
minutes, when worried with business, and my i 
in a muddle, and find instant relief by becoming oblivious 
to all cares and business perplexities; and I verily believe 
such a blessing as that will. add years to the life of an 
business man. Then why do I not rightly call it a life 

reserver? ; 

5 After spending years in the wilds of the Rocky Moun- 
tains-with the full enjoyment.and freedom. of such a life, 
with its attendant pursuits of game and close touch with 
undisturbed nature, a change into a business life would 
be almost greater than I could bear were it not for the 
weekly visits of the Forest AND STREAM. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forzst awp Sregam. 








The “Brief’s” Pictures. 


Tut illustratious in the current edition of Game Laws in Brief, 


Mr. Charles Hallock says, well represent America’s wilderness 
sports. The RBrief gives all the laws of the United States and 
Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an autherity, it has a long record of unassailed and unassailable 
accuracy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. sends it postpaid for 25 
cents, or your dealer will supply you. 


The Grouse of School-house Run. 


Tus is the way we bagged him: 

Jack and the Colonel, Doctor and I were beating the 
hills and vales of Essex county, New York, what time 
the October flight of cock was due, having been lured 
there by word from our old guide that grouse were in 
fair numbers, waiting to be shot “on the wing, on the 
head, on the tail, any way to get ’em.” For several 
days we drove from cover to cover, shooting over the 
likely places with indifferent success, and finally landed 
under the hospitable roof of the widow Wall, in Olm- 
steadville, where a week was spent hunting the sur- 
rounding hills. For some unknown reason the expected 
flight did not materialize, and so far as ascertained 
philohela has whistled a swift au revoir to his usual 
haunts in the Eastern States on his journey to the 
south land this year. 

One crisp morning we started out to beat a long, nar- 
row patch of alders, through which ran a little rivulet— 


- an ideal place for woodcock—and where a day or two be- 


fore, when hunting without a gun, a few birds had been 
started, among them a grouse “as big as an owl.” 

On the way over the hill Fred pointed out a pre- 
cipitous mountain side rising sheer s5ooft., over which, 
once upon a time, three deer were driven, one of them 
in his downward flight striking a treetop and was torn 
literally in two, and a part left hanging in the tree. We 
gave him a long, stony stare and trudged on. Five years 
ago it was one deer dashed to a shapeless mass. For 
modern embellishments to ancient history, commend me 
to an Adirondack guide. 

As morning mists wreathe about his native hills, trans- 
forming them to shapes that loom up imposing and fan- 
tastic, so his imagination playing about the simple event 
of yesterday produces it to-day impressive, to-morrow 
grotesque and startling. He is a romancer accomplished 
and cheerful, furnishing with elaborate detail the event 
that never happened as a sauce piquante for the noon- 
day lunch by the brookside. At such times we couldn’t 
keep house without him, and we love to linger in 
his shadow while the tide of years or the advance of 
civilization makes it beautifully less. 

The drumming of a grouse from a bunch of spruce 
led to a council of war, which resulted in our stalking 
him to his death. Then through a clump of alders, where 
Jack picked off another over a staunch point, on to a 
dense cover, where three grouse flushed all around the 
Doctor, causing such-uncertainty in his trigger finger 
that both barrels of that priceless Greener discharged 
at once; and when he tried to shoot one of them that 
treed, the nitro powder just dribbled the shot on the 
leaves before him. When birds are scarce, such trifling 
incidents are trying even to one of the Doctor's ‘self- 
poise; and especially so when the reputation of a much- 
lauded sportsman’s equipment is at stake. We con- 
soled him in the manner common ‘to sportsmen, but 
there are times when human sympathy availeth not. 

Beating along a hillside of scrub pines, a grouse 
flushed wild, and going fleet as a shadow for the cover 
below was cut down at long range by the Colonel's little 
Parker. Then the dogs scrapped a little for the honor 
of retrieving after such'a rattling shot, and between 
them delivered the bird sans tail. 

Passing around a swamp, we found some fresh bear 
tracks, and when Fred suggested looking around a little 
the Colonel declared he hadn’t lost any bear, and the rest 
glanced furtively about for a roost in a stout sapling. 
There appearing no appetite for fur, the hunt for feathers 
was continued. 

Reaching “schoolhouse run” we arranged to hunt it 
four abreast, about 2o0yds. apart, Jack with peerless Tick 
on the left, then Colonel with Shooting Star, Doctor with 
old Jaroff, and the Scribe with Pepper on the right. Ad- 
vancing, a cock was sprung at the left of the line and 
swung ahead into the alders. Again Tick pointed, and 
again Jack and the Colonel paid their leaden respects to 
those whistling wings, which would have gone away un- 
harmed had not the Doctor made a long, clean kill, 
thereby turning the tables on the left of the line, which, 
en passant, had been a trifle hilarious over his double- 
trigger and nitro powder act. Going on, the Colonel 
drifted about 1ooyds. behind the scribe, and from a 
thicket too dense to afford a shot flushed the big 
grouse. With a startling whirr away he went, rush- 
ing up through the brush, heedless of leaves and twigs, 
and making more noise than seemed possible for one 
pair of wings. I heard him coming and turned around 
just in time to see him break cover, about 7oyds. away 
at the other end of a narrow opening, and come toward 
me like a rocket, mounting higher every instant. Quick 
as thought the gun was thrown on him, and as he loomed 
over the sights he looked indeed “as big as an. owl.” 
I felt rather than saw Pepper expectant a few yards 
away. At the crack of the nitro the grouse came swift- 


_ ly on, but describing an arc toward the earth, went by 


me like a flash, struck the ground with resounding 
thump, and such force as to burst his crop and lay 
there fluttering and beating the air in his “last strong 
agony.” 

Pepper broke the spell by picking him up—after two 
or three attempts—and him in as as 
though he were entirely responsible for the whole affair. 
A bouncing bird indeed, and as I shook into place the 
ruffi-d plan Se ue ee nn ee 
cove! rize—the grouse of schoolhouse run. 
breast ‘beattifully ‘barred, tail a royal fan, wings strong 


r 


from long flights and the love-beats of many spring- 
times, to rival the boa of any belle, he was y 
lord of the glade. Then quoth the Colofel, as he 
balanced him on his palm: : 

“T never saw but one,larger, and that was in a museum; 
this is a 300z. bird.” . 

“Nay, nay, Colonel, 300z. would break the record for 
these hills; let us call it 26!” 

“Thirty ounces at least; not one less. I'll bank on 
my judgmient.” 

Evening coming on, we took a turn along a hillside, 
hoping to start a white grouse the guide had seen (?); 
failing in that, we set our faces toward the glimmering 
light above the river, where awaited us a game dinner, 
followed by the usual siesta and story telling, and then 
sweet sleep’ and pleasant dreams. 

The Colonel was right. Two different scales told the 
same tale—310z. plump. If you think that not remark- 
able, please weigh the next big one you shoot, and drop 
a line to ALMA.’ 

Avcma, Mich., Nov. 18. 


A Day with the Birds in Prince 
Edward Island. 


THREE youths sat planning a shooting trip in a coun- 
try “place” in Prince Edward\Island. One of these 
youths was a visitor. His voice was seldom lifted in the 
council of war, for lately arrived, the places discussed 
and their relative merits were unknown to him. So he 
listened while the others reviewed the pros and. cons of 
this pond and that, and became excited, as was natural, as 
he heard the others tell of the ducks that had been seen 
upon these ponds, and the snipe that had been put up in 
the marshes surrounding them. 

After due deliberation, and a careful comparison with 
the others, one pond was selected as presenting most 
attractions to the three in the smoking room, and it 
was moved, seconded and carried unanimously—the 
mover and seconder not voting—that preparations be 
made, and the three depart for two days’ shooting on the 
morrow. 

Now, the carrying out of this resolution was so very 
enjoyable that he who was the visitor begs leave to re- 
count the experience. . 

A problem presented itself at the outset. The three 
were after black ducks. The pond was large, therefore 
decoys were an essential to the success of the expedition, 
and the party possessed none presentable. True it was 
that a flock of wooden ducks were produced—stiff and 
angular affairs—resembling nothing so. much as > small 
boy’s wooden horse with 4egs and. tail amputated, but 
the three knew the wary, sharp-eyed black duck too well 
to believe that for one moment he would be deluded by 
such poor imitations of his kind. 

Frank said: “Why not press some barnyard ducks 
into our service.” He imagined, he added, that a search 
among the surrounding farms would produce enough 
tame ducks resembling sufficiently closely the wild ones 
to make a presentable flock of decoys. 

So the three knocked together, in anticipation, a 
rough duck coop; and started in the search. They found 
many farms containing, among the other poultry, the 
birds they sought. In each case, after an explanation, 
the farmer himself, or his wife, or his boy, would collect 
the stock of ducks, and cause them to waddle past—I 
cannot say march past—for inspection. Very much like 
judges in a dog show, the three would single out the 
best one or two and examine them, allowing the others 
to paddle back demurely to the puddle from whence they 
came. The three rented the selected ducks at so much 
per head. 

It was curious, and not in the least flattering, that 
each farmer, after looking the youths up and down. asked 
them what price. they would agree to pay if his birds 
were shot. From six flocks fourteen ducks were chosen 
that resembled more or less their wild brethren. Cer- 
tainly some had white rings around their. necks, all had 
yellow bills and legs, but it was argued that when a 
duck came near enough to remark these discrepancies 
it would be from the duck’s good luck and gunners’ bad 
shooting if he ever went away again. . 

The pond—their destination—was léng and narrow, 
running parallel to the sea, and separated from it by a 
low sand strip. So narrow was the strip and so flat that 
the breakers from the ocean nearly found their way into 
the pond, as they chased each other across this bar of 
sand. This little lake was the source of a stream that 
ran a mile through flat and marshy land before it found 
the sea. 

Curlew, snipe and plover of all kinds found the food 
they liked best up and down the length of this stream— 
but more of this later. 

Across a bay of the ocean, and through the creek up 

to the pond, the three brought their low, green, flat- 
bottomed boat, and the ducks poked their heads through 
the slats of their coop, and quacked lustily to see around 
them so much water and such good feeding. The only 
watch said it was 4 o’clock when camp was made and a 
meal eaten. They always ate—those three—after a hard 
piece of work, quite independently of the hour of the 
day, and without the least reference to the time elapsed 
since last “grub.” 
. The day seemed rather too bright for duck shooting; so 
Frank, taking the tin plover decoys, started off down 
the edge of the stream in search of a suitable place to 
await the evening flight of shore birds. 

The “Doctor” (2° d new title, as was proved by a 
crisp sheet of patehment, with a great deal of Latin 
thereon, bearing the date—in Roman numerals, of course 
—of 1898) and his friend, the visitor, commenced very 
leisurely to get ready the decoy lines and anchors. While 
thus engaged, their eyes swept from time to time the 
horizon, as one will when duck shooting, and they both 
perceived at the same instant a long black line, like the 
waeing jal 018 Sot oF et Oe. See eee 


over the concealed hunter’s head. It looked well to see 
two ducks—like tiny black specks—fall from the line at 
the white puff of smoke from Frank’s gun. This little 
incident stimulated, naturally, the energy of the other 
two shooters.” It was not long before they had the punt 
completely hidden in a point of bullrushes that extended 
out into the pond, and the decoys pluming themselves 
and swimming as far as their lines would permit in the 
still water. 

Everything was quite ready for it, when a single duck 
came hurling along, low over the water, like some huge 
bumblebee. It curved its wings almost into a semi- 
circle as it neared the decoys, then fell among them, to 
the Doctor’s gun, on its back. 

The two friends waited long after picking up the 
single bird ere the first flock came in from the sea: Well 
hidden in their bullrush blind, the two could watch it 
coming. The flock was passing to the left when their 
leader heard the decoys—and just here let me say, in 
justice to them, that whatever the decoys may have 
lacked in personal appearance, however much their pro- 
truding crops may have differed from the rounded grace 
of the black duck’s breast, or their yellows bills from 
his dark green one, they certainly made up for these de- 
ficiencies and differences in the strength and persistence 
of their calling. Did sand lark or crane pass within 
vision the flock ceased not to quack and call out a lusty 
invitation, until the bird had quite disappeared. They 
wheeled—this flock of wild ducks—and a moment after 
the two in the green punt heard the water hiss as the 
ducks skimmed into its surface. They jumped up, the 
Doctor and his friend and the ducks. The two former 
fired four barrels—bang-bang, bang-bang—but alas, that 
it must be recorded, not one duck wavered in its flight. 
They looked at each other—the Doctor and the visitor. 
There are times when words are hopelessly inadequate— 
and yet, perhaps, unnecessary to express one’s feelings— 
this was one of those times. The Doctor simply looked 
the disgust he felt for his friend, and his friend, I hope, 
did not altogether betray the scorn he felt toward the 
Doctor at that moment. Here had been thirty big black 
ducks—the air was full of them—and two men had ex- 
ploded four cartridges into their very midst—so to speak 
—and yet there they were off in the distance, not one of 
them the worse, and it was but poor consolation to 
know that they had_been very badly frightened. 

The visitor had not recovered from his disgust when 
a single duck passed close to his end of the punt. It 
was one of those ducks that seem suddenly to spring into 
an existence. Have you never, brother sportsman, stood 
up very cautiously in your blind, and swept with eye the 
whole expanse of sky and water, convinced, after a 
careful and thorough search, that no duck is flying with- 
in the mile, and then, just as you settle down again into 
your blind, have you never heard, brother sportsman, the. - 
whistle of wings as a duck shoots past you—3oyds. away? 
This was one of those phantom birds. The visitor fired 
at its retreating form. The duck mounted in air, The 
visitor fired again—the duck mounted higher as he scut- 
tled along under forced draught. Some moments had 
passed before the visitor dared turn his eyes to mect 
those of his friend, and he smiled very sheepishly in- 
deed as he made the weak apology, “I hardly liked to 
shoot that bird; he seemed to have something on his 
mind.” The Doctor muttered something to the effect 
that the duck certainly had nothing more now on his 
mind—or anywhere else—than he had before the two 
shots. 

Another duck passed the same end of the punt. After 
a long time had been expended in finding its dead body— 
for it fell behind them, among the rushes—it was becom- 
ing too dark to shoot, and the two took up the decoys 
and returned to camp. 

Frank was already there. He showed about ten 
birds—yellowlegs, curlew, a black-breasted plover, and 
the two ducks that had been shot in the beginning. 

Old Sol had just got out of bed and was opening 
slowly, one by one, the shutters of his room away off 
in the east, when the two who had been together in 
the green punt left Frank asleep, and paddled down to 
the far end of the pond. There was little clear water 
here—all wild rice and reeds and bog. 

They placed the decoys in a little piece of open water, 
but the ducks were not flying well, and what few did 
pass regarded not the decoys, nor their calling. 

A green-winged teal planted himself suddenly among 
the decoys. He looked inquiringly as a man’s head and 
shoulders issued from the reeds, then pelted away as fast 
as his little wings would carry him. He fell into a 
very thick bit of marsh, and the two shooters had a 
long seareh. Later they watched a single duck circle 
round and round the foot of the marsh, and finally, after 
sc many circles that one became quite giddy following 
it with the eye, settled in the very thickest place. The 
two in the punt waited a few moments longer, and 
then, because no more birds were moving, poled the 
punt into the thick rushes in search of the single duck. 
A snipe rose from somewhere, and crossed in front of 
the punt’s nose. The visitor shot it, and at report of gun 
the black duck got up almost, it seemed, from under the 
punt. It dropped dead when the Doctor fired. While 
retrieving this bird, another rose from one side, and fled 
away, quacking with fear. It fell at goyds. to the Doc- 
tor’s other barrel. They retrieved the game, pushed, 
paddled, poled and pulled the punt through the liquid 
mud, that pouted and swelled in front of the boat as it 
reluctantly yielded a way* 

The ake seemed all to have settled in the little 
pond in the midst of the marsh, so the two paddled 
slowly around its edge. They had not gone many yards 
before four ducks got up—and now the two shooters 
wiped out the di of the night before—for after four 
reports not a duck was left in air. . 

And s0 they went on all that ne ree few 
moments a single duck or a “double” would be frightened 
into flight. Sometimes they were killed, sometimes they 


escaped. ae ; ; 
At lunch the two friends placed the dead on their 
neh ti re 7 hed 





backs upon the seats of the othed down the 
ruffled feathers of their glossy and counted them 
—fourteen black ducks and a teal. 
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making very good resolutions? You remember at such 
times how much your guide admired the knife with the 
long business-like blade, and you resolve on the spot that 
it shall be his; and you even think of the friends who 
would not come when you asked them, and assign to 
them mentally a fat brace of birds. 

To this benign influence the Doctor and his guest 
succumbed. ¢ visitor said: “I’ll paddle home, old 
man; you just stretch yourself out in the bottom of the 
punt and have a snooze.” And he asked the Doctor 
thoughtfully if his heel still pained where the rubber boot 
had blistered it, and complimented him upon his shoot- 


ing. 

While the Doctor said: “No, old man, I'll paddle 
you, You worked hardest coming down, and it is only 
right and fair and proper that I should do my share 
now.” And he spoke so nicely about the other’s shoot- 
ing, who replied, “Not at all.” And in fact they were 
both just as polite and genial as it was possible for two 
men to be—not at all like the two who started out in 
the morning, cold and hungry, when the other told the 
Doctor that he really didn’t know the first thing about 
baa gs a punt quietly, and that he had chosen «he very 
worst place in the whole pond to set out decoys; and 
when the Doctor had reminded the other of his shooting 
of the night before, and had put it to him whether any 
one who could not hit a duck in two tries: was likely to 
be an authority on placing decoys. 

On their way back the two in the green punt found a 
little creek fringed on both sides with rushes. They 
explored this. e visitor, having the place of- courtesy, 
sat in the bow with his repeater (12-gauge) ready for 
action. A sharp turn revealed two ducks; one was killed 
and the other swam off with a broken wing. A shot 
from the third barrel of the repeater stopped proceedings. 
It is in cases of this kind that, it seems to me, the re- 
peater has an advantage over the double-barrel arm. 

Nothing more was seen, and the punt’s nose was turn- 
ing to descend the creek, when the almost tangible still- 
ness of that lonely swamp was broken rudely by the 
hoarse honks and croaks of a flock of geese. They 
passed perhaps 2oyds. high over the creek and about 
1ooyds. ahead of the punt. How they wished, those two 
youn, that they had turned that boat a moment or two 
before. 

Still in the bow, a little later, as they rounded one of 
the sharp turns in the stream, the visitor caught sight of 
the geese coming back, following the creek and low over 
it. A motion to the Doctor, and the whispered word 
“geese,” and the punt backed quietly until hidden to 
the coming flock by the bend. The rushes were low. 
By peering through their tops, the two could see the 
grand, big birds, with their long necks straightened, 
flapping nearer and nearer. It was an exciting moment. 
Would they come as far as the bend, where the concealed 
hunters lay, or would they strike across country before 
they were within range? As a matter of fact, they did 
neither, for when within 70 or 8oyds. of the bend they 
curved their wings and slid quietly into the water. 

The Doctor called himself something under his breath 
for forgetting to bring with him that morning the fev: 
cartridges that he had filled very full of black powder 
and AA shot. As it was, their shot was small, the birds 
were very large, and the two did not think that at such 
a distance they could do them much harm. So they 
waited, and watched the geese drink their fill of the 
fresh water, then turn, alas! and swim slowly away. 
The two in the punt said things any to themselves 
as they saw the distance increase. € geese were going 
away. They had gone 1ooyds. when the disappointed 
two of the punt. heard off in the distance the boom of 
Frank’s gun. The geese heard st too, for they rose, 
turned once more, and honking and howling like a pack 
of beagles approached rapidly the ambush. The main 
body struck across country before they were within 
range; they seemed to fear that turn of the creek, but 
four more venturesome followed the water and passed 
the shooters 6oyds. away. 

The Doctor jumped to his feet with the pent-up energy 
and excitement of ten long minutes, singled out one 
goose and “let him have” both barrels. _ The visitor— 
the Doctor laughs yet at the recollection—jumping to his 
feet too in the glorious excitement of the moment, 
pumped the whole six shots of his “squirt gun” at an- 
other goose. Perhaps it was the distance, perhaps the 
shot was too small, perhaps the birds were too iarge, 
perhaps the shooting was poor. I know not which, but 

the geese, their necks a little longer, their speed a trifle 
faster, flew on, apparently unharmed. How envious the 
others would have been had they brought home the first 
two geese of the season! for it was the second day of 
the open season. How splendidly the two big geese 
would have set off the others. How—just here the 
Doctor and his friend ceased abruptly their vain regrets. 
The wings of one goose 200yds. away closed, his neck 

. drooped, and he fell to the ground with a thud which 
the two vowed afterward to their friends that they had 
heard. A moment later, and another left the flock and 
scaled down rapidly into the woods. The first one was 
stone dead; the second one, though the two thrashed 
the woods for an’ hour or more, was never found. I 


fear some fox is still licking his narrow mask in fond. 


recollection of that juicy bird. They were merry, those 
two in the green punt, as they paddled toward camp, 
their boat heavier fof the presence of sixteen black 
ducks, two snipe and a Canada goose. 

They saw in a marshy meadow, as they returned, sev- 
eral small flocks of s plover. The day only half- 
grown, so they landed and had half an hour with those 
gamy birds. Once disturbed, the flocks scattered out 
over the marsh, rising in singles atid pairs as the shooters 
oe soot up. : ‘ 

ow, “Enough is as good as a 
old proverb, and one which the g 
always in mind. So it 
they and their friends at home could advisedly con- 
Se ee ee 

r meadow. a 

That evening the three counted their slain. Frank had 


express purpose of causing envy 4 


” to quote a very 
sportsman bears 
came across the two friends, after 


voy res 
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that they already had all the birds _ 


lousy in the ° 


hearts of those who would not come, and who two days 


- before had scoffed.at the rented barnyard. fowl, was the 


following display—I take it from a list I made at the 
time: I goose, 20 black ducks, 1 green-wing teal, 31 
grass birds, 2 Wilson snipe, 11 yellowlegs, 3 gray plover, 
I turkey curlew, 6 turnstone plover, a marsh harrier and 
a grebe duck, J. K. Kennepy. 


MonTREAL. . 


s s 
Lake Superior Deer Hunting. 

Tuis was to be my first camp on Witch Lake. The 
M. & N. Ry., now a part ofthe C., M. & St. P. system, 
was being compléted between Iron Mountain and Re- 
public, and opened up a new field for sportsmen, that 
heretofore could be reached only by canoeing on the 
Michegamme River, or by long trips through the forest. 
There were nine in our party—Messrs. White and Gil- 
mer, Winters, Bender, Proper, Lewis, Hearn, Baur 
and the writer. We went via Fort Wayne, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, our destination being 244 miles north of the 
last city. We came to our journey’s end about 2 P. M., 
and jumped off and into about 4in. of snow. A company 
from Convoy, Ohio, got off also, and a few moments 
later we were all searching for a desirable place to 
camp. We finally chose a spot on the south side‘of a 
ridge, through which the road was graded, and some- 
thing like twenty steps from the railroad and fifty from 
the Lake. We did not have time to make permanent 
camp, as night was near; so set up our two tents, put 
the trunks in one, placed our sheet iron stove in the 
other, just as we meant it should remain, opened up 
our grub boxes and Baur got supper, while others of 
our party ‘brought in wood, water and, branches: for 
bedding. 

Baur saw more game than anybody, and could hit 
a spot on a tree, but he never touched a living thing. 
Bender, a quiet fellow, and as sly as an Indian, seldom 
missed. 

We made a bad night of it, for it was quite cold. The 
boys gave me the place of honor next the stove, and 
when I was not burning I was shivering. Four of the 
party slept in the other tent, and had to huddle like 
pigs. Our tents were neither large nor of good quality. 

The next day Gilmer, Hearn, Winters and I built a 
permanent camp by leveling a side of the hill and 
boarding it up with lumber off a stable built by the 
railroad graders, then lining one end of the shack with 
one of the tents. Lewis, who was our photographer 
and an experienced hunter as well, covered the sleeping 
apartment with a large section of oil cloth he had 
brought with him for the purpose of covering a pit in 
the ground when he should need a dark room. This 
effectually headed off any possible annoyance from a 
leaky roof. 

Those who hunted came back from different directions, 
some with rabbits or grouse, or both, except Bender, 
who brought in a deer that. would weigh probably 
65lbs. From that to the end oi.our three weeks’ stay 
we had venison. That evening, as we who had stayed 
in overhauled our shooting irons, the boys took oc- 
casion to poke fun at me. There was one heavy double- 
barreled shotgun, one .45-90 Winchester, and one other 
large caliber, probably a .40-65. Five were .38-40, while 
my gun was a .32-20 Winchester, model ’73. 

Baur gave us flapjacks and venison steak for breakfast, 
and just as the sun painted the tree tops with gold we 
started out. Bender went west, in the ditection he had 
been the day before, and I crossed the railroad also 
and pulled off to the north of him. The morning was 
an ideal one, clear and quiet, the snow lying lightly on 
the leaves in the timber, while adhering to the ice 
on the marshes. A quarter of a mile from camp rabbit 
and grouse signs were abundant, while deer tracks led 
in every direction. A rifle shot off to my left caused me 
to look sharp, and a moment later a gray and white 
s:reax passed across in front of me, broken by interven- 
ing timber, and quite out of range. It emphasized the 
fact. however, that I was again’in a deer country, and 
made me more watchful and cautious. It was trying to 
walk past where a big northern rabbit had patted the 
snow down on a mossy knoll, and I frequently stopped 
and stood eajoying the scenery.. The surroundings were 
not grand, but had the charm of being wild. No timber 
had been cut; there were no roads, paths nor other 
landmarks; while the air was laden with perfume 
from the fragrant evergreen trees, and I almost envied 
the wild creatures that inhabited that silent woods. 

About a mile from camp I saw blood in the fresh trail 
of a deer, and as it was circling to the left in the di- 
rection I was going I followed the trail. It used a 
deal of cunning in its efforts to conceal its trail. One 
place it came to a large birch tree top that had suc- 
cumbed to old time and consequent decay, and covered 
probably soft. square of earth. It walked the logs, 
jumping from one section of a broken limb to another 
like a goat. 

I left the trail after a time, and went south, but had 
gone but a short distance when I ran into a brood of 
grouse. I was sorely tempted to pot some of them, 
but pushed on, keeping a sharp lookout for a deer. I 
didn’t know how far I was from camp, nor certainly in 
what direction, but that did not matter. I saw an open- 
ing in the timber ahead, and seeeveenee found it was an 
extensive burned area, running south fully three miles. 
I stepped on to a log and swept ‘my eye over the 
barren waste, instinctively raising and cocking the rifle 
as the trim outlines of a deer-came to view off to the 
left. The thought flashed through me that the distance 
was too great for the little gun, and I would better 
elevate the sights; but the sanie instant I was locating 
the shot I meant to hit; and bringing gun to eye 
I drew a bead on the center: of the shoulder, and as‘ the 
gun cracked the deer whirled a half circle, took a couple 
of steps and stopped just as I Bre Senin. this time 
at the other shoulder. As the gun cracked the second 
time the deer dropped, and was dead without a. struggle. 
1 found the distance to be quite 150yds., and also found 
that both balls had gone ‘entirely through both shoul- 
ders near the center, the aacrud ong. sreeely 4 fur- 
ther forward than the first: What 1.would have done 
with a large caliber gun is left to conjecture... 


I hung the deer to a berit bush out of reach of wolves, 
looked at my watch, saw that it was 3 o'clock, also 
noticed that the clouds hung low and threatening, and 

kes of snow were filling the air, looked at my com- 
pass, took my tomahawk in one hand and began blazing 
in a due easterly direction, while opening a way through 

“a willow thicket with my left hand: I knew that by go- 


’ ing east I would come to the railroad, and could follow 


that to camp, but I had a miserable climb over logs and 
through burned and seasoned thickets and tamarack 
swamps for a mile, where I struck heavy forest. 

It was getting gloomy now, and I pushed on, and 
was within half a mile of the railroad, when I heard men 
talking, and discovered Winters and Baur crossing my 
trail in a northwesterly direction. When I hailed them 
Winters swore by his compass in true hunter fashion, con- 
tending they were going to camp, and I was all wrong. 
I laughed at him, At the same time it would have been 
no laughing matter to make camp in the woods in a 
snowstorm, and without an evening meal. But Winters 
finally declared his compass was wrong, and dropping 
into line, blazed the remainder of the way to the rail- 
road, which we struck about half a mile south of camp. 

The following day Gilmer and Hearn went with me to 
get the deer. A large lynx or some animal of the cat 
tribe had back-tracked my trail during the night, step- 
ping into my rubber shoe tracks, and leaving a footprint 
nearly 3in. in diameter. We said nothing about follow- 
ing its ttail, and- I don’t know why, unless the others 
thought as I did, that we would run across it again, but 
we didn’t. 

My trail led over a high ridge between two lakes. 
This hill had been almost stripped of timber at some 
time years ago, by storm, or fire, or both, only a few 
large old pine trunks standing, while a heavy growth 
of black birch and other shrubs had sprung up, the 
largest reaching a diameter of probably 3in. This 
growth had been visited during the summer by a scorch- 
ing fire, and each\individual shrub was seasoned and 
blackened. There was no way around it, so we clambered 
through as I had done the evening previous. We had 
come through one of those dense swamp thickets where 
a person gets a shower of little yellow spines or needles 
every time he touches a bush, and we yet had to coon 
logs over the marshy outlet to a lake, and crawl through 
the willow thicket before we found the deer. When we 
reached the place Gilmer and Hearn sat down and 
emphatically declared that they would not shoot at a 
deer in such a place. I reasoned that if either of them 
had been in my shoes he would have made an effort 
to get that deer, for it was in line with human nature. 
But to lighten their burden I skinned out the fore- 
quarters, and we left them, since they were badly shot 
up. Some time after noon we got back to camp. 

_The next day I went west again, but kept within the 
circle I had made two days previous. I must have 
gone closé to two miles, and was skirting the border of a 
small lake, when a rabbit skipped away from my feet 
and did not stop until quite ninety paces distant. I 
was tempted to try my little gun on it, and when [| 
stepped the distance to where the rabbit lay the game 
looked a good deal as if it had passed through a pulp 
mill. I then half circled the lake, which was only a 
pool, and stopped on the west bank to get a drink. The 
lake was very deep; the logs that lay in the water were 
at an angle of about 45 degrees, and the water was 
so clear I could see them for quite a distance. The 
lake was surrounded by a heavy growth of large hem- 
locks, with scarcely any undergrowth, and this would 
be an ideal place to lose one’s self for a time. I 
have tramped that territory over several times since, but 
never happened on to that pool a second time. 

Just west of it I was sitting on a sapling that had been 
uprooted and facing the west, when I saw a buck com- 
ing directly toward me from the north. He was some 
200yds. when I first saw him, and there were many small 
trees and saplings intervening. He would come a few 
steps and stop to listen and look, then move on again. 
He came to within some 4oyds. of me and stopped be- 
hind a clump of trees. I could see a part of his right 
horn, and sat there fully a quarter of an hour waiting 
for him to move. He evidently had scented me, and 
was afraid to come further, so I slowly rose to my feet, 
turning as. I did so, pushed my gun out in front of me 
and leaned over to the left as far as I could, but could 
only see his right eye and a streak of his head. I 
worked my feet over a couple of inches, leaned nearly 
off my balance, and tried to hold a bead on his head, 
but my position was so unnatural that I could not hold 
my gun steady, and missed. He bounded off, and I 
took a snap shot through the timber and missed again. 
I did not care much, for we had plenty of venison in 
camp, and I knew we would get more if we needed. 
it. When I returned to camp I passed near where 
Proper had killed a large doe, and had her hanging on 
the pole at camp. There were about twenty-five hunters 
camped at this place, and yet I seldom met any of them 
in the woods. 

If these random notes are readable, those who follow 
me will see that my aim, in part, is to relate personal 
experience and personal observation, touching some 
points that have been under discussion in these col- 
ums, and which I observe seem never fully settled. There 
are many by-plays, however, in hunting camps, and I 
both enjoy engaging in them and reading of them. 

The boys laughed a good deal at my hunting rabbits 
with a lantern. Before we had been in camp many 
days, a big grizzly rabbit, nearly white with age and 
the cold season, came at dawn to nibble the apple and 
potato parings on our garbage pile, so one night I 
got a lantern and my single-barreled scatter gun, which 

had taken along for no purpose in particular, and 
‘ went down into the swamp in front of camp to look 
for him. I soon had him up and going, and the way 
he did kick the earth. It sounded like a horse trotting. 
Thump, thump, thump went his hind feet, as he van- 
ished into the gloom. I could walk him up, but when I 
tried to hold the lantern and shoot him on the jump I 
-found I had bargained for too much. It was a new 
experience for me, and probably was for the rabbit. If 
I had put the lantern on my head, or let the rabbit carry 
it, I. might have gotten him. 

rs G. W. CunnincHam. 
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The Song of the Grouse. 


F’m an old cock grouse, and I’m lusty and strong; 

My ruffs are glossy and black and long; 

I’m nimble-footed and keen of sight, 

And swift of wing as an arrow’s flight. 

I’m the bird of the mountains and brush-grown hills, 
And the darksome glens with their tinkling rills; 
And I wake the woods with my whirring hum, 
When the snow drifts’ deep and the streams are dumb. 


I love the time of the shining haze, 

That dims the hills in the autumn days, 
When the wildfow!l pass on tireless wing, 
When the air is sharp with a bracing sting, 
When the frosted leaves whirl gaily past, 

And the ground is thick with the fallen mast. 
I love the time when the old year fades, 

For it’s then I’m king of the woodland glades. 


If men must hunt, let them have their fun. 

Tis little I reck of the crack of the gun; 

For the pattering shot it’s little I care, 

Or the crouching setter that sniffs the air. 

Though the gun be sure and sight be keen, 

There’s naught | fear with a tree between. 

I slyly run and 2 swiftly fly, 

Or I spring with a whir when they've passed me by. 


Tiiere’s danger in it? Oh, yes, that’s true 

I’ve lost a toe and a feather or two; 

And once and again have I felt the sting 

Of the scattering shot, with their spiteful “ping.” 
But it’s all in life that is worth the name; 
And if at the last you must die—die game. 
Or else be an owl, and mope and whine, 

And doze in the dark of a gloomy pine. 





Then here’s to the grouse—the mountain king, 

So keen and lusty and swift of wing- 

The Northliand’s spirit strong and free— 

The flitting ghost of the hemlock tree 

As long as the seasons shall come and go, 

As long as the brooks of the mountains flow, 

May the heart of the sportsman be thrilled and stirred 

By the whirring burst of the brave old bird. RB) 
> 


Notes from New Brunswick. 


It grieves me to note in the secular press that John 
Perry, of Megantic, who officiated as my guide in that 
region two years ago, was recently shot and severely 
wounded in the Maine woods by a gentleman of an im- 
aginative turn of thought who took him for a deer. 
John is one of the most careful, cool-headed men in the 
woods I ever had the pleasure of meeting, but this did 
not avail to save him from being shot down. The 
bullet passed through his right hand and into his side. 

The papers also report that the body of Richard Rob- 
inson, a young man who formerly lived in St. John, 
was found dead at Dennysville, Maine, with a bullet 
hole in the back. He was undoubtedly shot by some 
reckless deer hunter. Whoever did the shooting exam- 
ined the body and then walked away and gave no in- 
formation. There is only one way to stop this murder- 
ing, and that is to make the killing or wounding of peo- 
ple in the hunting woods a criminal offense, punishable 
with a liberal term of imprisonment. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the contemplation of 
such things to the luminous countenance of. our friend 
Charles Phair, of Presque Isle, who has just returned 
from a goose and brant expedition at Tabusintac on 
the North Shore. Mr. Phair was accompanied by his 
newly wedded wife on this trip, and claims that he never 
had so good a time before. He says big game hunting 
is not to be placed in the same class with the fun 
of persuading a big goose to come down and smite the 
water. It was his first experience. There were, he 
thinks, some millions of geese and brant tarrying at 
Tabusintac on their way southward, and the shooting 
was superb. Charles brought down sixty-five geese and 
brant, and is positive that he missed a few. ‘Harry 
Chestnut, of this city, also gathered in a large nest of 
feathers at Tabusintac recently. His haul consisted of 
fifty-five geese and brant, and about the same number 
of partridges and woodcock. 

Deer have been coming in rapidly this week. Charlie 
Gallop shot two on Friday near the Gornish Brook, and 
on the same day Charlie Grier, of Maryland, brought in 
two fine bucks. On the following day two deer were 
shot by Joel D. Scott, one by Percy Camber and one 
by T. W. Elliott. A fine caribou was brought in from 
the Keswick to-day by Charles Hoyt. The head, which 
has twenty-eight points, will pass through the skillful 
hands of S. L. Crosby, of Bangor. 

The newspapers mention that a deer, which had es- 
caped the dogs by running and then swimming the St. 
Croix River at St. Stephen last Wednesday, and also 
escaped the school boys on the other side, was finally 
killed on Lincoln street, in Calais. This has a tendency 
to make the man who sits on the fence feel sorry for the 
c Deer ate frequently seen 
within the city limits of Fredericton, but no one would 
think of molesting them. I might add that it is the 
almost. universal custom with local shooters here to 
shoot the bucks and let the does go free. 

At Centreville, Carleton county, a deer was caught 
on the ice of the main river last winter. While de- 
prived of her liberty she dropped two kids, a buck 
and a doe. Both of these have been kept ever since by 
R. W. Balloch, and are now in the best of condition. 

What is claimed to be a record caribou for this 
Province has just been shot by Mr. Charles F. Reardon, 
of Boston, who hunted with Arthur Pringle as his 
guide for about ten days on the Norwest Miramichi. 
Mr, Reardon’s trophy is remarkably massive, contains 
thirty-nine points, and the brow prongs have a depth of 
13in. This gives me a mild attack of grief, for I am 
the possessor of a caribou with thirty-eight points, which 
I had come to regard as a record head. There is no 
doubt that woodland caribou occasionally have over 
forty points, though these, being shed as a rule before 
good snow tracking, are seldom taken. Billy Chestnut 
hag a “combination” caribou in his camp at Pine Bluff 


with forty-two points, the antlers having been picked 
up eg aa | on the snow in’ the Nor’west district. 

' Mr. W. M. Kidder, of New York, who went into the 
Deadwater country with Henry Braithwaite the first of 
this month, came out to-day. He brought a nice bull 
caribou and had several chances for moose, but did not 
shoot, as the heads. were small. Henry’s next pasty is 
James Turnbull, of Halifax.. His assistant, Tom Pringle, 
will take in next week Gen, Hutton, commander of the 
Canadian militia, and several of his staff. Braithwaite 
utterly condemns the small caliber rifles, and says they 
are responsible for a great many animals being wounded 
and lost'in the Miramichi country this year. 

C, B. Dykeman and G. A. Pollock, of Acton Settle- 
ment, had a lively scrimmage with a huge bear one night 
last week, The bear came one evening-and lugged off 
a bee-hive, The next night these gentlmen laid for him 
with rifles. The bear appeared again and was shot, but 
traveled 200yds. before he succumbed. The chase with 
a lantern was exciting. Upon being examined it was 
found that one bullet had passed fair through his heart. 
The bear was brought in town to-day, and measured 
exactly 7ft. from tip to tip. 

At McAdam Junction on Saturday D. Stuart and S. 
Tracey brought in an unusually fine buck deer. Mr. 
Tracey was recently fortunate enough to shoot a bear 
weighing 4oolbs. Frank H. RIstEen. 

Frepericton, Nov. 24. 


On Maine Snow. 


Bemis, Me., Nov. 25.—Well, I am in the deer country. 
We hunted yesterday on the ridges between this point 
and Rangeley. Fotr inches of crashing, crusted snow 
prevented us from seeing more of the big game than an 
aggravating glimpse, and to hear them crashing through 
the trees. But this morning we are in luck. Four inches 
of light snow fell last night. The crust is buried and 
the tracking will be all that can be asked for. It is now 
5:30 A. M., and breakfast is ready. We shall be off as 
soon as it is daylight. A deer’s track means that we are 
near him. 

Tracks we found not a mile from the camp. The 
track I undertook led me un the mountain a short dis- 
tance. The deer saw me first through the snow-covered 
thickets, and jumped. Making long leaps he went a 
quarter of a mile, then turned square about and watched 
for.me. Of course he saw me first, and leaped again. 
Three times he went through the same tactics. I was 
disgusted and turned about. A mile and a half..up 
the mountain I had the fun of tramping back by compass 
to the tote road-with no deer. 


Prof. J. F. Moody got his deer within half an hour, and . 


but a short distance from the tote road. Mr. Lambert 
did not get a shot, though trantping all day in 3 or 4in. 
of light snow, over 4in. of crusted snow that breaks at 
about every step. 

To-morrow will be just as good deer hunting as to- 
day; since it has snowed about all day, followed by a 
northwest wind that has shaken. all the snow off the 
scrub firs and. underbrush. The tracks will be fresh 
again. 

ONov. 26.—The mercury registers only six above zero 
this morning, and Lake Mooselucmaguntic is frozen 
over, or will be as soon as the wind goes down, not to be 
opened till the trouting season is on again, some time 
in May, 1899. The Government fish transportation car 
has been up here, and the fish commissioners have put 
large numbers of nine-months-old salmon into this lake. 
Capt. Barker's natural fish hatching spring has been full 
of parent trout. Captain has kept a man there all the 
fall to prevent poaching. The spring is up a little brook 
a mile and a half from Bemis camps; is 10 or taft. in 
circumferance. It is not an uncommon sight to see 
hundreds of noble brook trout there late in October 
and early in November. The gravelly bottom is thor- 
oughly mixed with trout eggs now, spawned naturally, to 
hatch naturally in February. Capt. Barker’s idea is that 
this natural hatchery is of much importance to the trout 
supply, and one who sees it at this time of the year will 
be much inclined to agree with him. SPECIAL. 


. 48 e s 
Conditions in Florida. 

Your St. Augustine correspondent has been harsh and 
unfair, I think, in some of his remarks aimed at South- 
erners, especially in the ones concerning Floridians, for 
he must remember how little we did in the Middle and 
the New England States to protect game till it was nearly 
exterminated, and see that the people here, profiting by 
our experience, are taking earlier measures. The laws 
here are not ideal ones yet, but they are better enforced 
than would seem possible under existing conditions. 
Florida has an area larger than New York and Massa- 
chusetts combined, less population than Boston, a lower 
tax basis than some of our cities, and being unable to 
police her territory thoroughly, depends upon the char- 
acter of her people to a great extent for a proper ob- 
servance of game laws in outlying districts. If these 
facts were generally realized this State would be more 
justly treated. . 

One who is in his fifth year of hunting and fishing 
in Florida ought to know how well laws for the preserva- 
tion of game are enforced here, especially in an experience 
covering many parts of the State from gulf to sea, and it 
is with some degree of pleasure, being a sportsman, that 
I can say quail were well looked after everywhere I have 
been, and shipments of game strictly prohibited. A few 
deer may have been ‘shot out of season the year after 
the big freeze, when’the orange growers in the woods 
lost everything they had, and probably found hunger 
unpleasant, but no venison was sold‘in town. It is 
difficult for any of us to say what we would have done 
under such conditions if we had been either the authori- 
ties or the unfortunate people. 

Others may have had a different experience, but in my 
intimate acquaintance with the people of Florida I have 
never seen a gunner who had been raised here shoot a 
harmless bird unfit for food. The destruction of plume- 


bearing birds still goes on in remote of the State; 
as the more ‘authorities try to su ss that kind of 
traffic, the more tempting are the prices offered by for- 


eign buyers; but with this exception the killing of birds 
not game is done by non-residents. The man who has 
grown up in the midst of good hunting cannot see the 
reason for useless extermination, 

Local protection is Riven distinctive birds and small 
animals about some of the resorts. The pelicans roost 
about the pier at St. Petersburg with the other fishermen 
and the ducks there are equally tame. The gray squirrels at 
Clearwater were amusing as they chased and chatted in 
the limbs of aria a few feet from our porch, at 
times rowing with the blue jays, with whom they seemed 
to be at constant war, and at other times marching over 
the grass—a sedate procession, in which the leading squir- 
rel buried a nut that was dug up in turn by each of his 
followers; the line reforming itself and reburying the 
nut till none of us could calculate either how many squir- 
rels would be disappointed or how many times when the 
season came for harvesting cached food. At Seabreeze, 
on the Atlantic coast, the Florida blue jays will eat from 
the hand when food is scarce. Local birds are said to be 
protected at many of the resorts on the Indian River and 
further south; but this may be a mistake, as I thought 
till I read the remarks of your correspondent that these 
varieties were cared for on Anastasia Island, near St. 
Augustine. | 

All of this is a beginning, and shows that public 
opinion is béing educated. All of us should hesitate 
before shooting‘a bird of any kind unfit for food, simply 
because it happens to be in Florida; killing hafmless 
creatures for scientific purposes is bad enough, but 
destroying them to satisfy a whim is thoughtless cruelty 
degrading to human nature. If being a hunter prevents 
one from cultivating humaneness toward all liye things, 
we ought to give up amusement of that kind and change 
to some such sport as hunting bouquets. I hunt and 
fish for pleasure, and have nothing to say to women that 
wear pieces of dead birds in their hats. They know by 
this time that the plume hunting is done in the breeding 
season, and each set probably means a starved nest of 
young birds. If any human being desires to wear that 
kind of grave-causing ornaments, let those of us who 
value our own lives have a care and say nothing. The 
tails of dead fish might be substituted for her uses; but 
this is only a suggestion. If I wore egret plumes I 
would be haunted by voices of nestlings starving by 
myriads calling on lost mas and daddies for food, and by 
visions of their dead parents’ decayed corpses, and no 
longer: white-winged purveyors to broods with open 
mouths. But this is between ourselves. And the hotel 
men push the erection of their large caravansaries further 
into the woods here every year for natural evirons, plant 
royal palms and cocoanuts for additional attractions, then 
twiggle their thumbs while guests and others destroy all 
the beautiful birds in the neighborhood. Individual 
goodness might save many of the harmless creatures in 
districts too far away to be policed by our refusing to 
shoot except for legitimate purposes. We might forego 
turtle eggs, too, without testing their edible qualities. 

AN ALIEN. 





Ducks at Harvey Cedars, 


Harvey Cepars, N. J., Nov. 24—Harvey Ceda-s, New 
Jersey, is situated on a narrow strip of sand beach. near 
the famous Barnegat lighthouse. It has been for years 
a well-known resort for sportsmen in quest of ducks, 
geese and brant. 

The shooting is done in comfortable pumpkin seed 
shaped boats, that are hauled up on points with decoys 
anchored near by. The shooting is mostly on the wing, 
_ wildfowl trading back and forth between two big 

ays. 

The sportsman only needs to bring gun, ammunition 
and rubber boots; there are plenty of boatmen here to 
supply all the rest. One minute’s walk from the hotel 
and you are in your gunning boat. Twenty minutes’ 
brisk row and you are on one of the points for the best 
shooting. 

Most of the sportsmen come in from the bay in the 
middle of the day for a hot dinner, as few wildfowl fly 
at that time. 

I have been here several weeks, and have shot geese, 
brant, canvasbacks, redheads, broad bills, black ducks, 
= golden eyes, dippers and other varieties of wild- 
owl. . 

The shooting has been good and bad, according to 
the flight of birds. But I know of no place-within 500 
miles of New York or Philadelphia where you can get 
better. I find the shooting here more comfortable than 
battery shooting—for you can get out and run around 
the meadow when tired of lying on your back. Trains 
arrive every day and leave every other day. That 
this is a genuine sportsman’s house is shown by the 
fact that every one is called at 4 o'clock for early break- 
fast, and in time to be snugly stowed away on one of the 
points with decoys a-bobbing on the bay before the first 
peep of daylight, or a goose or duck has even thought 
of flying. 

The Forest ano Stream has guided me to many a 
place for sport with rod and gun, and other readers 
may wish to learn where good sport can be had among 
wildfowl within a few hours’ ride of Philadelphia or. 
New York. WILLARD SPENSER. 


One Way it may Happen. 


Bripceport, N. J., correspondence of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger tells of a shooting accident. at a club house 
on Raccoon Creek. This morning they went out with 
their guns, and visited the farm. Young Schwerle was 
standing on the porch, when his companion, Shirley, had 
his. attention attracted to a hawk, which was circling 
over the house. He slipped a shell in. his gun, and 
was standing with the weapon resting on his arm, with 
his finger on the iy tl Just at this moment a big 
dog, belonging on the farm, jumped playfully on Shirley, 
pulling his arm, elevating the gun and discharging the 






» weapon, the charge taking effect in the side and back 
of his friend; The man was taken to the German 
Hospital, Philadelphia; where the leaden pellets. were 
extracted, and at a late hour the physicians stated that 
while the wound 


a serious one, he had a chance of 


recovery, z ere eta 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 

Nov. 14.—Under date of Nov. 7 Mr. Wm. Wells writes 
me from the far-away Wind River country, of Wyoming, 
about game and Indians, of both of which I understand 
they, have plenty in his neck of woods, and indeed too 
much of the latter commodity. Mr. Wells’ Gros Ventre 
Lodge, in Uinta county, is one ‘of the places I didn’t 
get to visit this year, but have on my slate for some 
other year after I have become so wealthy I don’t have 
to work or do anything but just run bear and things. Re- 
garding the game, Mr. Wells has some good big news, 
especially about bear. I hope they haven’t killed my 
long lost grizzly. He says: 

“My hunting parties are all gone, and we are having 
any amount of sport by ourselves. Nice weather and just 
enough snow for tracking. We killed a lion just back 
of the lodge last Friday, and will Keep the dogs pretty 
-busy from now on. 

“The bag for our hunting parties this fall has been 
ten bears, five lions, two lynx, seven sheep, twenty-seven 
elk, eleven deer, and about thirty antelope, divided up 
among a dozen sportsmen. The snow came late, and 
kept down the catch of lions and lynx. 

“We are going to Jackson’s Hole about Dec. 15 for a 
six weeks’ hunt after lions, which are killing lots of elk 
over there, 

“We are having lots of trouble with the Indians killing 
game. They are coming in in strong parties, and say 
that they will fight- Eighteen of us were out on a 
scout the other day, and found a camp where a splendid 
trap had been laid for us, if we had come along while 
the Indians were there. There were three tepees out in 
a park and nine more hidden back in the timber, where 
they could command the park. That meant about thirty 
bucks, and they would have mopped the ground with us 
beautifully. There were about six wagon loads of elk 
hair at the camp. I should say that showed several 
hundred hides grained. 4 

“This. thing of having a lot of redskins thinking that 


they can kill our game and defy us is getting tiresome. | 


“There are only about seventy-five of them making 
trouble. Ws. WELLs.” 


About the Deer Supply. % 


In regard to the actual status of deer demand and deer 
supply, obviously that estimate should be most accurate 
which comes from points near to the grounds where the 
deer are found, and therefore I take pleasure in offering 
the opinion of the Superior, Wis., Telegram regarding the 
relative supply of venison and venison seekers this year 
and last: 

“The deer season is now fully opened, and the woods 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota are full of-hunters. Al- 
though hunting is so largely -done this fall, the number 
of deer coming into the city is small compared with the 
number which came in last fall. In fact the number is 
just about half of that for last year at this time, although 
the meat shops about the city are getting all that they 
need, and are well stocked with good deer meat. The 
condition of the meat is very fine this season. One 
prominent meat man im the city says that deer are be- 
coming very scarce in the woods in this part of the 
country, and this, of course, has an upward tendency 
on prices for deer meat. It is generally believed that 
one thing, that has considerable bearing on the grow- 
ing scarcity of deer, is that every year for the past five 
or six years there have been too many amateur and 
would-be hunters thronging the sections where deer are 
found to be the most plentiful, and that the deer are 
chased in all parts in season and out of season, thus 
having no chance to multiply. In Duluth deer are 
coming in in much larger numbers than on this side, and 
while the number is considerable that comes-from Wis- 
consin forests, the deer sections of Minnesota are furnish- 
ing by far the larger number of deer. Venison is selling 
higher this fall than last season, and meat men are get- 
ting good prices. 

“Tt is toward the end of the season that the number of 
deer on the market is the largest, in many cases the 
game being held off until the end of the deer hunting 
season. But it is a noticeable fact that this species of 
game is becoming very scarce, and each year the num- 
ber of hunters going out is larger than during the pre- 


ceding fall.” 
A Trunk Mystery. 


A party of Indiana licenseless deer hunters, who 
operated in Wisconsin and .uinnesota, concluded last 
week to Ship out some of the fruits of their labor. They 
packed up 4oolbs. of venison and thirteen deer hides in 
three. trunks, and checked the lot on out of the State. 
Warden Stone, of the Barron district, wired on ahead to 
the husky warden, A. J. Klofauda, at Eau Claire, and 
the latter visited the depot of the Omaha road with an 
eagle eye and a sledge hammer. He broke open the 
trunks and confiscated the game, which was sold at 
auction. The owners of the trunks did not materialize 
and remain a mystery. They can have three damaged 
trunks and a few fines by calling on Klofauda, warden. 
The venison was not tagged. 


Quail. 


The quail season fulfills prophecies, and is really a 
great one in the average Western district. Lower In- 
diana is full of quail, and lower Illinois also shows 
plenty of birds. Knox county, Sullivan county and 
others of that region are tipped to me by a friend as be- 
ing good enough for the most fastidious.. Upper In- 
diana and lower Michigan are also meee. _ Ohio has an 
average crop, much shot as that State is, and lower 
Minfiesota, pretty much all Iowa, Nebraska and. Kan- 
sas show that this truly lovable game bird is not passing 
away, but actually increasing. 


Mr. Howard Bosworth, of Milwaukee, Wis.. in course 
of. a visit at Chicago this week told me that'his stock 
of Mongolians never ‘promised. better. He has over 
1,0co now on hand in good health, and has put down 
many pairs at different parts of Wisconsin, notably 
WwW . where there is a supplementary pheasant 
labcratcry.. Of the birds liberated near his summer 


- dence. 


place, at Pine Lake, Mr. Bosworth hears often, and now 
and then they come into farm yards near by. One cock 
for a time lived with the domestic fowls of a farmer and be- 
came quite tame. One day a little girl of the family started 
off to get some milk, carrying a bright, new tin pail. 
This bird followed her for a long time along the path, 
jumping up and fighting the tin pail, which he seemed to 
look upon as something of a gorgeous*rival. These 
pheasants are a game bird without question, and it is to 
be hoped that they will finally fill our pine woods and 
hardwood forests. They should do well in central and 
lower Wisconsin. Mr. Bosworth I have always re- 
garded rather as a pioneer in this acclimatization work in 
Wisconsin, and he has spent a great deal of money in get- 
ting his present practical knowledge of the bird. 


The Law of Trespass and Shooting Preserves. 


An interesting decision comes to hand this week which 
bears on the law of trespass as regards the property of 
shooting clubs. Mr. E, W. Bangs, president oi the 
Swan Lake Club, of Chicago, sends this to me, with the 
remark that it is apt to prove of interest to members of 
shooting clubs all over the country, as well as to “parties 
who consider private grounds public property.” The 
copy of the decision is given below: 

In a trespass, case recently tried before a jury in Hen- 


. hepin county, Illinois, in which the Swan Lake Club was 


plaintiff, the following instructions were given by Judge 
Shaw, one of the foremost Circuit Court judges of the 
State, resulting in a verdict in favor of the Swan Lake 


Club. ie | ky, et 
Instructions of the Court. 


1. The court instructs as a matter of law, that posses- 
sion is sufficient in the law to sustain a suit for trespass, 
and the plaintiff is not bound to prove ownership or 
title; possession is sufficient in the law. 

2. The court instructs the jury, that if they find from 
the evidence that at the time of the alleged trespass the 
plaintiff was in the possession of the premises on which 
it is alleged the trespass was committed, using it for 
such purpose as it was adapted for, then the plaintiff 
is entitled to recover of the defendant for any trespass 
shown by the evidence to have been committed to said 
possession, and this is the law, whether the premises were 
tenced or unfenced. 

3. If the jury believe from the evidence that the de- 
fendant went upon lands then and there in the posses- 
sion of the plaintiff, and then and there remained, hunting 
and shooting, after having been warned to leave by an 
employee of the plaintiff, then, in such case, the de- 
fendant is guilty of a trespass, and this is the law, re- 
gardless of the right of property in the game. 

4. If the jury find the defendant guilty under the evi- 
dence and these instructions,*and shall further find from 
the evidence that the defendant committed the trespass 
wantonly and wilfully, and in defiance of the rights of the 
plaintiff; then in such case the jury may find in addition 
to the nominal damages implied in the law, or to the 
damages proved (if any such damages have been proved 
by the evidence); such further sum as punitive damages 
as the jury may find reasonable under the facts in evi- 


dence, not only to compensate the plaintiff for the in- . 


jury inflicted, ‘but to teach the defendant and all others 
‘not to repeat, or be guilty of like offenses. 

5. Though the jury may believe from the evidence 
that at the time of the alleged trespass the possession of 
the plaintiff (if such trespass was proved) was covered 
in part or in whole by water, yet, such covering of the 
land by water would give to the defendant no right to 
go on to the land so covered with water against the 
will of the one in possession thereof, or without his 
permission, nor to remain, nor to hunt thereon. 

6. If the jury believe from the evidence that the de- 
fendant went on to lands in the possession of the plain- 
tiff in a boat and stopped thereon, and shot a gun there- 
on, without the permission of the plaintiff, then in such 
case the jury should find the defendant guilty, and assess 
the plaintiff's damages. 

7. The fact that the premises in question were covered 
with water at the time and place of the alleged trespass, 
in the law, gave the defendant no right to be there, nor 
to hunt and shoot on or over the same, without the 
permission of the plaintiff. : 

8. The jury are instructed that this is not a criminal 
prosecution under the game laws of the State of Illinois, 
but a civil suit, in which the plaintiff demands damages 
from the defendant for an alleged trespass, and beforeyou 
can find the defendant guilty you must believe from the 
greater weight of the evidence that the defendant com- 
mitted the trespass, and that the plaintiff was damaged 
thereby. But, if the trespass is proven, the law implies 
at least nominal damages. 

9. A party suing for an injury or trespass can recover 
only such damages as naturally flow from or are the 
immediate result of the act complained of, and the 
jury should be governed solely by the evidence in- 
troduced before them, and they have no right to indulge 
in conjectures or speculations not supported by the evi- 
This is the law, unless the evidence shows the 
trespass, if any proven, was wanton or wilful, in which 
case punitive damages may be allowed, as defined in 
these instructions. 

10. In this case the Swan Lake Club can recover no 
damages for the value of. any wild ducks shot or killed 
bv the defendant on the premises of the Swan Lake 
Club. 


Closing of the Deer Season. 


The deer season in the Western States draws to its 
close. It ended on the 15th-in Minnesota, and on the 
20th in Wisconsin, in which State the five days of grace 
ended yesterday. Michigan allows the season to run to 
Nov. 30, so that there will be a chance to get a buck 
north of the line of Wisconsin—or south of it;.such being 
the virtue of different dates for adjoining States. 

In Wisconsin the hunting was fair and the results 
various. More deer would have been killed had there 
been more snow, but as it was it would seem that the 
total number killed is less this yéar than last. This fact 
I take’ to be rather proof that the non-residents are be- 
coming afraid of the enforcement of the law on licenses, 
than that the deer are actually growing less abundant, 





though naturally the latter alternative may have much 
to do with the success of the average hunter. 

At Marquette, Mich., report comes that there were 
more deer ‘hunters this fall than were ever known in all 
the history of that-country. The results are not com- 
mensurate with the extent of the invasion. At Superior, 
Wis., in the same region, there were 370 licenses issued, 
“no non-resident licenses reported.” Last year the total 
amounted to 488, showing a slight falling off. This is 
in Douglas county, and the report runs that deer were 
not killed in such numbers as has in the past usually been 
the case. 

At Bessemer, Michigan north peninsula, the situation 
was more encouraging. The clerk reports twice as many 
licenses issued this year as last, and most of the hunters 
have had luck, It is thought that over 300 deer were 
shipped out of that county, Gogebic county, in the first 
two weeks of the season. The Godding party of deer 
hunters, from Grand Rapids, Mich., last year killed 
thirty-seven deer at this place, which is thought to be a 
good deer country; better than it was four years ago. 
‘The deer seem to be moving up further north each 
year, as the farmers begin to get into the pine country. 
This settling up of the denuded pine lands by small! 
farmers is one.of the corollaries of the pine operations. 
In many parts of Michigan south peninsula the little 
ragged, hopeless farms have crowded far up into a 
region where once it was thought the wilderness would 
forever hold sway after the spiked heel of the lumberman 
had left it. Indeed, the quail are now coming into coun- 
try which was once deer range. This will be the history 
of Wisconsin from now on, and I presume that it means 
the eventual crowding out and killing out of the deer, 
which already show signs of that great and fatal cause 
of game diminution, failure to breed when too much dis- 
turbed, and harried by hunters or the advancing ‘lines of 
civilization. 

From Merrill, Wis., up in the trout country, the re- 
port shows that the deer are by no means scarce in that 
neighborhood.. The clerk had issued 335 licenses at last 
account, as against 427 issued last year. It is said that 
more deer have been shipped from this point this fall 
than at any previous season; about forty carcasses going 
out the first week. It is thought that at least 125 deer 
will be shipped from that point during the season. No 
arrests are reported, though hounding is considered ex- 
tremely probable, in many cases not proven. Four 
hunters killed eight good, big deer in a week’s hunt pear 
that section, and pretty well on to half the number of 
hunters going in are estimated to be successful. 

At Rhinelander, Wis., about 200 licenses were taken 
out, and conditions were favorable for deer hunting, 
though there was no tracking snow. “No violations of 
the law reported.” 

At Eagle River, Wis., about fifteen to twenty deer 
daily are reported as “shipped to Chicago.” I have no 
doubt that this is literally true in all particulars. 

At Heafford Junction, Wis., there were 180 carcasses 
of deer lying on the station platform tagged for ship- 
ment; this at one time on the same day. 

At Ashland, Wis., in the upper part of the deer country, 
reports say that the lack of snow made the results less 
than might otherwise have been. In the first twenty 
days of the season one express company -handled 200 
carcasses, and it is thought that at least 500 carcasses 
will be shipped from or through Ashland during the 
season. 

At Flint, Michigan south peninsula, there were Io1 
licenses issued at last account. -At Saginaw, Mich., a 
great many hunters took out licenses, and when I passed 
through there this week I heard of many hunters who 
had gone out after a little deer hunt. Some of these 
had sent home venison. Among others who went in 
near Baldwin were Wm. Held, well known in deer hunt- 
ing ranks of Saginaw, and Mr. Held was reported to 
have been very lucky. He varies his deer hunting with a 
little grouse shooting, and will be in camp some time. 

At Standish, Mich., thirty-eight licenses were taken 
out, “all by residents.” It would be very interesting to 
have a notion about the numbers of resident and non- 
resident licenses issued in the States of Michigan and 
Wisconsin. Without any earthly question there are hun- 
dreds of non-residents who evade the law in each of these 
States. Indeed, they sometimes boast of their shrewd- 
ness in doing this unlawful act. Two such boasters are 
C. K. Woolman and Henry Johnson, of South Bend, 
Ind., who shot in Michigan under resident licenses. 
These were both apprehended, and the former, who is 
over sixty years of age,.and who has shot in Michigan 
for many years, took a nice long ride to jail because oi 
his offense. Attorney General Maynard is taking charge 
of these cases. Johnson will fight the law on the ground 
that it is “unconstitutional.” Of course it is. Yet an- 
other case of this kind is that of W. O. Jackson, of the 
same Indiana town. State Deputy Brewster is getting 
after a few of these folk, and establishing some very good 
precedents for other deputies in other States. 

Chippewa county, Wis., appears to be about the center 
of the deer industry this fall, and I take it-that its license 
record is the largest in Wisconsin this year. At last ac- 
count there had been issued 1,534 licenses in Chippewa 
county. Eau Claire county issued 257, this not being-a 
deer hunting county, but near to the better ranges. 
Barron county shows ‘600 licenses issued. It is thought 
that 250 or 300 of Eau Claire county product of hunters 
shot within Chippewa county limits, as well as 300 of the 
Barron county Rogrers: 300 more from Buffalo, Dunn, 
Jackson, Juneau and other counties south of Chippewa; 
about 200 non-residents who took out licenses at Madi- 
son, the State capital, as well as about 100 lawless and 
licenseless hunters, and who all did their hunting within 
Chippewa county, Wis. This would mean, according 
to the best obtainable advices, that about 2,600 men 
shot in that one county of Wisconsin. It is said to have 
meant a reign of terror. Some men who were obliged 
to go into the woods made.a practice of wearing bright 
clothing—not always an effective device, as some hunt- 
ers seem to think a deer is a bright crimson in color. 
Others took up the habit of vocal melody while passing 
through the forests, a well-shouted hymn: being regarded 
better protection than a red shirt. In five years in Chip- 
pewa county there have been three men killed by careless 
shooting at the hands of others, six men seriously shot 
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and scores of others shot at, but missed by a greater or 
less margin. One farmer lost a black horse and a white 
heifer, both on the same day, both victims to the skill 
and judgment of “deer” hunters. Another farmer lost 
five head of cattle by the same causes. One man, who 


was out along a woods road with a red wagon and a ° 


team of large horses, was shot at by a party of hunters, 
and it is said that seventeen shots were fired at him be- 
fore he could make it understood that he was not a deer. 
These shooters are reported to have been “Eastern 
men,” but this I hope is a libel, though it makes no 
difference what State they hailed from. I adduce these 
facts as showing that deer hunting nowadays, under our 
liberal Western system, is a sport which has certain ex- 
citements. ; : 


In this same Chippewa county forty-five deer were 
marketed by butchers; sixty went out by one express 
company, seventeen went out at one depot, 1096 at an- 
other depot (the Wisconsin Central), forty were taken 
home by local hunters, one express company shipped 
twenty each day for many days, 100 were shipped from 
one town (Cadotte) in one day, 300 were shipped by the 
Soo Railway from towns along its line, and several hun- 
dred others went out to the markets from Cadotte, Boyd 
and Stanley, all within this county. This is one coun- 
ty, and though perhaps the greatest of which we can get 
definite news on these points, it shows pretty well what 
a development there has been in deer hunting. The 
main wonder is that so many deer still exist. : 

Deputy Warden Henry, of Michigan lower peninsula, 
made a visit to the upper peninsula early in the season. 
He reported that there were 4,000 hunters in the upper 
peninsula alone. On one day before the season opened 
1,400 hunters crossed the Straits of Mackinaw. Mr. 
Henry reports ten arrests for violations of the deer law. 
He thinks the average of success is one deer to five 
hunters. This may be true of the visiting hunters, but 
I do not think it at all covers the case of iocal shooters 
who kill for their own use, or of the many covert market- 
hunters who sneak out deer steadily to the big city mar- 
kets. I should think that, taking these local and more 
skillful hunters into account, we may allow one deer at 
least, perhaps more, as the average of every hunter of 
whom we can get word as having gone out after deer. 
My earlier estimate of 25,000 deer for Michigan and 
Wisconsin, perhaps including Minnesota, I believe is not 
very far out of the way, all things considered. I have 
never before been able to get at this thing so closely as 
this fall, and some of the above facts have interest, since 
they begin to give an inkling of the magnitude of this 
Western deer traffic and deer travel. I do not have the 
figures of the Maine deer records at hand, for this season 
or last, and of course have no wish to make any com- 
parison between our Western deer product and that of 
the big and good old State of Maine. Yet it seems like- 
ly that the history of our deer country and that of 
Maine will, year by year, take on the greater resemblance, 
and that our newer Western woods will be obliged to 
come to the check and tab system. I want to quit hunt- 
ing then myself, and indeed I did quit deer hunting in 
this country a good while ago. It is too blamed civilized, 
and likewise too populous to suit a timid man. 

And yet, speaking of accidents, the record obtainable 
for this section of the West for the present deer season 
is not so formidable as we might be entitled to suspect. 
I hear of less than a half-dozen shootings. At Ashland, 
Wis., Willie Moore shot himself. Not far from that 
place a farmer was out cutting evergreens, when he 
was seen and shot by a man who “saw something move.” 
In another case two tenderfeet went out together to 
“shine” deer (an illegal method). They became 
separated. One saw a gleam of light, which he took to 
come from a deer’s eye. It was from the lantern; and he 
killed his friend. These things sound absolutely in- 
credible, but they go to prove what incredible idiots 
sometimes buy and use deadly weapons. One writer in a 
Wisconsin paper says that more men have been killed in 
that State by reckless deer hunters, since the shooters 
began to come in there, than have been killed by bullets 
in the Spanish war. I have heard used with contempt 
the expression “hunting with a brass band,” this applied 
with scorn to the tenderfoot who broke twigs and made 
other noise in his hunting, but I am disposed to think 
that, on the whole, since neither hymns nor red shirts 
will always do, a brass band and a drum major would be 
about the best outfit a man could have along on a deer 
hunt in our north woods. But I shouldn’t like to 
carry any risk on the drum major, if I were in the life 
insurance business. 


White Deer. 


I have heard of not less than three white deer being 
killed in Wisconsin alone this fall. One was taken into 
Ashland by F. C. Klady, H. Palmquist and Eric Schei- 
deen, who shot it Nov. 19. Another was killed by Ole 
Catfish, a Flambeau Indian, on Nov. 10, on the Lac du 
Flambeau reservation. It weighed 254lbs. and had good 
antlers. It was bought by the Indian agent and sent to 
Chicago for mounting. A third albino deer was killed by 
A. Vine, son of the school superintendent, on this same 
Flambeau reservation. It weighed 225lbs. and also had 
a good set of antlers. This specimen had a few small 
dark spots on the legs, but. was otherwise white. In the 
case of Col. Catfish, the Indian, it would appear that he is 
forgetting a good many of the sacred traditions of his 
people, one of which says that the Indian who shoots a 
white deer is forever accursed and followed by ill for- 
tune. Perhaps Col. Catfish is willing to take a few 
chances jin that line for sake of the additional price that 
a white deer brings in valid coin of the realm. Super- 
stition and commerce sometimes blend rather strangely. 
Thus I have heard that the common belief that opals are 
a most unlucky stone arose originally from the act of a 
hook-nosed citizen of Russia, who had a lot of other 
jewels. to sell, whereas a fellow merchant was doing a 

ood business in some newly imported opals. He in- 
qustriously circulated the story that the new stones were 
unlucky, and adduced hook-nosed facts to prove it. Re- 
sult, a posterity saddled with superstitious disbelief in 

most beautiful stone there is on earth. I honor Col. 

tfish, who saw the white deer and soaked him, even 
as, I am told, other. men have betimes soaked opals, re- 
_gardiess of the superstition thereunto pertaining. 


Half-rate Lion Hunt. 


On Dec. 8, 9 and 10 there will be held, at De Beque, 
Colorado, a grand hunt of the round-up sort, which all 
are invited to attend, on condition that they bring their 
own blankets and have the price of 25 cents per meal. 
It is made a further condition that all participants in 
this hunt shall become members. of the Wotan Slope 
Hunting Association, which edsts only $3. It is the in- 
tention to make a regular thing of this hunt, and to 
bring to it as many hunters from as wide a scope of 
country as possible; in fact, the wider the scope the 
better, as I am persuaded to believe. The object of this 
hunt is to suppress, slay, exterminate and otherwise 
make uncomfortable all and several the mountain lions, 
bobcats, lynxes, wolves, coyotes and other cow-eating ani- 
mals, which are alleged to be swallowing De Beque up, 
body and boots. Mr. M. R. Morse, of Parachute, has 
been elected captain, and has behind him fifty enthusias- 
tic citizens, the county commissioners, and the passenger 
department of the Colorado Midland Railway. Mr. Bert 
Stroud, of De Beque, is secretary, and the citizens of 
that town have made arrangements for shooting matches, 
barbecues and other things appropriate to successful lion 
hunting and wolf extermination. Camera clubs are ex- 
pected to attend to photograph the slain animals of prey. 
Everything will be done on a magnificent scale—pro- 
vided that the lions, wolves, bobcats, etc., catch the true 
spirit of the occasion, and do their part, or any part of 
their part. It ought to pan:out quite a good-sized af- 
fair, especially as I understand that the railway will 
advertise the hunt, and do everything possible to boom 
it. I presume that the people of De Beque know 
whether or not they are content with the present status 
of their lions, wolves, bobcats and other animals above 
enumerated, though it might seem that if they want to 
get rid of them, this is a very bad way to do so, as hath 
been many times proven in the history of similar enter- 
prises. The word “enterprise” perhaps covers this pro- 
ject neatly. Passenger agents are proverbially enterpris- 
ing, and the Colorado Midland is a hustling road. 
trust I violate no confidence and disturb no one’s equan- 
imity by suggesting that while perhaps the lions, wolves, 
etc., above specified will perhaps not be exterminated, 
there will perhaps be no more than the usual damage 
done when large bodies of men go out to disturb the 
game of a region, but upon the contrary there will have 
been a certain benefit accruing to the eisenbahn, the 
carro ferril, and likewise the chemin de fer of the Colo- 
rado Midland. We are nowhere more American than 
in Colorado, yet I could wish there were held to be suffi- 
cient in the other boundless resources of that great State 
without calling upon the big game to make this truly 
American holiday. 


Half-rate Rabbit Hunt. 


The dates of Dec. 15 and 16 have been claimed for 
the annual jack rabbit hunt at Lamar, Colorado, and it 
is reported that the rabbits are as abundant as ever, in 
spite of the inroads of earlier years. Rev. Thos. Uz- 
zell, of Denver, is credited with the inception of this 
jack rabbit round-up for the benefit of the poor, and 
though I have doubts about the priority of this claim, 
there is no doubt that he was first to put the idea into 
practical and extensive practice. This year the par- 
son—‘Parson Tom,” he is called—intends to branch out 
a little. A New York fur house offers 7 cent§ apiece for 
the jack rabbit pelts, intending to make sealskins out of 
them, and Mr. Uzzell thinks there will be something in 
this for the poor. Froth a Chicago furrier I ‘learn that 
the use of jack rabbit skins in the manufacturé of “elec- 
tric seal” (commonly nade of coney fur) is a thing of 
some years’ practice, though the hide of the jack rabbit is 
so tender as td be practically worthless. The ‘big Lamar 
hunt, which is annually-boomed to the good of the town 
and the railways, will fio doubt this year, aS for several 
years last past, net about 5,000 jack rabbits. 


Dakota Licenses. 


The county clerk at Steele, N. D:, this fall issued 
shooting licenses to the total value of $1,035.25. If all 
the other counties in the duck belt did as well as that 
State Warden Bowers must have money enough to carry 
in a shawl strap. 


Minnesota Justice. 


In January, 1897, State Agent Fullerton seized over 
1,000 illegal partridges shipped by a notorious alleged of- 
fender against the game law, E. W. Davis, a commission 
man of Detroit, Minn, Four indictments were brought 
and Davis was tried in June, 1897, being acquitted on 
the ground that the game was killed by Indians on their 
reservation. Then came the ruling of the Interior De- 
partment, as exclusively reported in the ForEsT AND 
STREAM at the time, by which Indians were held amen- 
able to the game laws the same as white men. Davis 
was tried under this new status of the law. The judge, 
Baxter, of Moorhead, fined Davis $10 and costs on three 
counts, and dismissed the rest, thus allowing him to go 
practically unwhipped of justice. This is a defeat to the 
Minnesota commission, and one which comes with a 
tinge of bitterness, as it seems neither law nor justice. 
Davis’ record entitled him to a severer handling. 


The Law. 


“Game kiled on an Indian reservation by a tribal In- 
dian and-transported by wagon to the nearest railway 
station off the reservation, and there delivered to a car- 
rier to be shipped out of the State, is held, in Selkirk 
ys. Stevens (Minn.), 40 L. R: A. 759, to be subject to the 
game laws of the State.” 


“1 ive Quail.” 

Mr. H. G. McCartney, of byrre told me a sian 
thing the other day. € sai his groceryman, who 
lives and trades somewhere in the vicinity of Thirty-first 
street and Cottage Grove avenue, came to his door not 
long ago and offered to sell him some quail. “These are 
not any cold: sto’ quail,” said the honest greet “but 
real, live quail. I have just got a lot from Water 
street, and if don’t believe it I'll bring them 
here to your door and kill them, St 
yourself that they are all I claimed.” r. McCartney 


verified this man’s assertion. He was really, in the year 
of grace 1898, in the city of Chicago, and in full sight of 


our game law, keeping live quail for sale, to be butchered . 


on demand. He said he could get them right along. 
: Tacoma Duck Record. 

Messrs. H. T. Denham and E. A. Kimball, of Tacoma, 
Wash., last week brought into town 113 ducks, the result 
of one day’s shooting. This is said to beat the earlier 
record of W. A, Eberly and W. R. Dodge, who killed 
104 in one day. Mr. Eberly and another man once 


killed 134 in one day. These are top notches for the 
duck men of that city, it seems. 


Grouse. 


Mr. C. A. Duke writes me from Duke Center, Pa., 
that he has this season killed in all sixty-six ruffed 
grouse. Certainly a very good run, even’ in a country 
where, as he says, the birds are quite abundant. 


Thanksgiving. 


Deputy Willis, of Bay City, Mich., early this week 
seized 1,600lbs. of under-sized fish at. the markets, and 
caused them to be distributed among the poor. 


Personal. 


Mr. Chas. Lungren, the noted painter of Western 
subjects, paid the Forest AnD STREAM office a little visit 
to-day, and spoke as usual with enthusiasm of the sweet 
and sleepy Southwest. 

Oscar Rae once of San Antonio, Texas, and well 
known to all American sportsmen, is now at Savannah, 
Ga., still with the army, and so much with it, as he 
writes me to-day, that he can’t get away from it. He 
is on the staff of not one but two generals, Wheaton and 
Lee, and neither will accept his resignation. He has 
been regimental adjutant, commissary quartermaster, 
ordnance officer, and division inspector of rifle practice, 
all at the same time, and has also been doing the work of 
liewtenant-colonel. This is a good deal like Guessaz, and 
I am satisfied there is enough of him to go round. It is 
no wonder he can’t get resigned. 

Mr. Louis Duryea, of New York city, called at this 
office ‘to-day, and speaks very pleasantly of Dick Cox, 
the former beloved Chicago shooter, who went out to 
Seattle to grow up with the country, and who has grown. 
Mr. Duryea spent some time on the Sound, and reports 
that country flourishing and full of fine sportsmen. 

Hon. Nat. H. Cohen, the much-alive president of our 
State fish commission, is among those who have recent- 
ly reposed their feet on the Forest AND STREAM’ furni- 
ture here. Mr. Cohen has caused several bass to grow 
where but one grew before, and sportsmen may remem- 
ber this to his henor. 

Mr. Jos. A. Baker, of Benton, Mont., seems to be on 
about the right lines to have a good time while he is 
alive. He lives in one of the best sporting countries on 
earth, and has made several trips down the Missouri, 
which he describes to be one of the best voyages one 
ever made, and full of interest. To-day he came in to 
get advice about Texds*coast country, and I have sent 
him and his friend, Mr. F. S. Eaton, of Boston, down 
to Aransas Pass, Texas, where they will remain probably 


* until next May, just thinking and shooting and eating. 


They will see Johnriy and Jimmy Bludworth and all the 
rest of the Rockport friends known to the Forest anp 
STREAM, and I hope will have a very pleasant time. 
They intend to charter a boat and cruise by themselves, 


vas they are both good sailormen. 


Speaking of sailors, it was this week that Nat. Cook, 
ef Chicago, and Fred Dickens, of Milwaukee, both 
prominent members of the Western Canoe Association, 
dropped in to pass the time of day. They were about to 
attend a meeting at the Great Northern Hotel, with a 
view to rehabilitating the old W. C. A., whose winter 
meeting will be held at Milwaukee in January. It is 
many a tale of wild adventure by stream and lake that 
these two spirits cari tell. 

Mr. J. M. Morley, of Saginaw, Mich. (who is 
“Brooks” of the “Saginaw Crowd” hunting party), 
called this week as it happened right while I was over 
in his State, so we passed each other. Mr. Morley 
leaves word that he will see me some day and convince 
me of the overdrawn character of some of the hunting 
stories told by his friend, the ex-Mayor of Saginaw, in 
regard to the performances of “Brooks.” It was on the 
cards that we three were to meet this week at the city 
of salt and shavings, but it fell out otherwise. Mr. 
Mershon himself, the said ex-mayor, was in Chicago 
yesterday, and left for home late last night. 


E. Hovucu. 
1200 Boyce Buripinc, Chicago, Il. 


Connecticut Game Interests. 


BripGerort, Conn., Nov. 24.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: All true sportsmen and those interested in the 
preservation of our fast-disappearing game birds in Con- 
necticut will be pleased to learn that the subject will 
be taken up at Hartford during the coming session of our 
Legislature, when a strong effort will be made to pass 
such laws as will prohibit the sale of game in the 
State, also the export. Old Connecticut, with its ideal 
territory for the propagation of the partridge, the quail 
and the woodcock, with its acres of delightful covers, is 
fast and surely being depleted of its game birds by the 
incessant market-hunter, who from sunrise till dark pur- 
sues to kill, and incidentally to sell. In many cases 
whole coveys of partridges are easily by the 
practiced killers before the open season, when the 
opening day arrives the law sportsman finds but 
very few scattered birds as a rule. Add to this class 
the imported _pot-hunter, with his single-barrel gun, who 
pots the robins and all other protected birds that come 
his way, and one can see plainly the “handwriting on the 
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The Ring-necked Pheasant in New 
Jersey. 3 


» 

THE report of the New Jersey Fish and Game Com- 
mission for this year contains an exhaustive and highly 
interesting review of the work undertaken to stock the 
State with the ring-necked pheasant, ‘We quote the 
following paragraphs: 

In many of the States of the Union the ring-necked 
pheasant has been introduced with success, although in 
nearly every case its introduction was due primarily 
at least to private enterprise. There is perhaps no 
State better adapted to this bird-than New Seer, 
especially the southern part, where the sparsely settled 
yet cultivated country seems to offer them a home where 
they may propagate their species without assistance 
from human kind. For it must be remembered that in 
most places where the ring-necked pheasant has been 
introduced it was propagated by the eggs being placed 
under the common hen, the parent bird declining to 
sit long enough to hatch out the young or to take care 
of them after they had left the shell. Experiments tried 
in this country chew that the female bird makes a bet- 
ter mother in this country than it does in England, and 
many instances are recorded of the bird rearing its own 
young. Scientists attribute this to the more prolific 
insect life in this country; they argue that in Europe, 
and in England especially, insects are less numerous 
than they are here, and that consequently there the 
pheasant has enough to do to provide for its own sub- 
sistence without troubling itself with a numerous pro- 
geny. Be the facts what they may, it is well established 
that the ring-necked pheasants in this country take care 
of their own young. 

All these facts having been taken into consideratioqn 
your commission concluded to try the experiment of 
introducing the ring-necked pheasant into New Jersey. 
For this purpose a number of birds were sent out two 
years ago, care being taken to provide homes for them 
where there was a probability of their being looked 
after for some time. Everywhere they were received 
with pleasure, especiafly so in’ iarming communities. 
The inhabitants’ had observed with regret the diminu- 
tion in the numbers of the indigenous ruffed grouse 
and they welcomed the beautiful stranger. No argument 
could be adduced against the bird, for it destroys no 
growing crops, pilfers little of the fallen grain and far 
more than compensates for the loss of the grain by the 
destruction of insects. The result of the experiment 
was closely watched, and it was so encouraging that 
your commission was induced to continue its efforts 
toward the better introduction of the bird. .Last year 
the number put out was increased over that of the pre- 
ceding year, and although failures are reported in a 
few instances, a perusal of the subjoined letters will 
probably bring the careful reader to the conclusion ar- 
rived at by your commission, that the bird may be in- 
troduced into New Jersey, and that with a close season 
for a few years, and proper care, it will soon become 
more numerous here than the ruffed grouse. Your 
commission has no desire whatever to persist in. the 
experiment of'introducing the bird unless there is at 
least a probable chance of its ultimate success, and in 
oftder that yourselves and the public generally may 
know just what degree of success or failure has attended 
the experiment, letters were written to those who had 
received birds, inquiring as to what had been the out- 
come. All thé answers to these letters are herewith re- 
produced, both for information as to the experiment 
itself and for the purpose of guiding such persons as 
may in the future feel inclined to assist in the introduc- 
tion of the bird. seta 

‘Ring-necked pheasants have been distributed to coun- 
ties as follows: Atlantic county 6, Bergen county 37, 
Burlington county 63, Camden county 6, Cape May 
county 12, Cumberland county 98, Essex county 0, 
Gloucester county 24, Hudson county o, Hunterdon 
county 12, Mercer county 18, Middlesex county 18, Mon- 
mouth county 24, Morris county 42, Ocean county 24, 
Passaic county 18, Salem county 54, Somerset county 
0, Sussex county 6, Union county 6, Warren county 6; 
total 474. 

From Fish and Game Warden George W. Phifer, 
Manumuskin, Aug. 24, 1898: They have done grandly 
in our county. I know myself of several flocks of 
them, and I also know of a nest of twenty-nine eggs 
hatched last week. Colonel Willets told me he had 
two nests in his meadow this spring, and there are num- 
bers of them down along the Maurice River. It seems 
that they all do well, as none of them are found dead. 
I have heard from several other counties with similar 
reports. They seem to have wintered very well. 

From Mr. William W. Woodward, Newton, Aug. 
24, 1808: I have been able to find three broods of 
young ones. These birds are all where they will have 
plenty of protection. We have more birds in our coun- 
ty to-day than I have seen for years, and if the com- 
mission can keep up its work of stocking I can see no 
reason why we cafinot have better shooting than ever 
before. : 

From Fish and Game Warden Harry R. Dare, Bridge- 
ton, Aug. 24, 1808: The ring-necked pheasants thrive and 
do excellently here, and make good sport. I have 
located broods of ring-necked pheasants this season both 
in this and Salem ax : 

From Mr. John P. Hutchinson, Bordentown, Aug. 
24, 1898: Four pair of pheasants were released on and 
near my farm at Georgetown, where I resided last year. 
Two cocks I believe to be alive; the others were de- 
stroyed. Two hens are reported alive without any 
young. One nest has been reported; the eggs failing to 

atch: 


twelve pheasants—three nine h 


were turned out in different localities, between Flem 
ton“and the Delaware River, a distance of about ten 
miles: Wherever they were 





after careful investigation, I found that there weré°at 
least sixty birds in the vicinity where they were fé- 
leased. . 

I have visited these farms recently and find the result 
most satisfactory, the farmers having taken pride in pro- 
tecting the birds and feeding them during the winter. 
Many of them fed with their fowls all winter. Several 
have been killed by mowing machines this summer, as 
they nest in the tall grass near the underbrush, and can- 
not be seen. ' I attach hereto thé names of some of the 
farmers upon whose lands they have hatched, and do not 
hesitate to say there are at least 300 birds in the imme- 
diate vicinity where they were first released. 

There is exceptionally fine cover for them in that 
locality. This, ‘together with the protection afforded 
them, accounts for the increase. A few of the young 
birds scattered, but I do not learn of any nesting far 
away, and the old ones are still on the ground where 
they were turned out. Other broods are reported, but I 
am unable at this writing to say positively that the in- 
formation is’ true; these farms are situated in three ad- 
joining townships. The old pheasants on them number 
at least 100, and quail are abundant throughout that 
section. The report is made upon personal examina- 
tion, and the numbers are not’ exaggerated. 

From Assemblyman E. C. Hutchinson, Trenton, Aug. 


26, 1898: I do not think that under the present game 
law there is. much use in putting out ring-necked 
pheasants. We had quite a large number hatched, but 


I do not believe that there is one living to-day, all hav- 
ing been killed off. If we could protect them for two or 
three years I feel confident that we could get quite a 
stock of birds around here. The farmers would pro- 
tect them if the law gave them an opportunity. 

From Gus Hilton, fish and game warden, Anglesea, 
Aug. 26, r898: The ring-necked pheasants you sent me 
were all put out, and all lived and are Woing well. They 
laid ‘and hatched out their young. There were plenty of 
nests to be seen in the places where I put these birds out, 
and now there are plenty of young birds. I think the 
birds all right. They seem to be very healthy and 
strong, and no doubt can stand a hard winter. 

Frem Mr. George Van Buskirk, secretary. of the 
Farmers’ Game Protective Association of Bergen coun- 
ty, Hackensack, Aug. 26, 1898: I cannot report as good 
success with the pheasants as I did in regard to the quail. 
1 have requested all the farmers to look after them and 
report to me if they had seen any young broods. They 
have reported from time to time having seen the old 
birds, but no young ones, with the exception of one 
report I have just received from Paramus, where they 
have seen one brood of twelve young birds. These were 
all doing well. There is no doubt that others have 
hatched out some, but we have not seen them. 

From Mr. Joseph B. Righter, secretary of the Den- 
ville Game l’rotective Association, Denville, Aug. 26, 
1898: After a varied experience in trying to raise the 
young ring-necked pheasants under setting hens, and 
not. having succeeded to any appreciable extent, we 
turned them all loose, and since .that time they have 
done finely,. most of therh remaining in the neighbor- 
hood of their former captivity. 

From Senator Robert B. Engle, Beach Haven, Aug. 
27,1898: For the birds sent me last year I cannot give a 
very good report. I heard of only two nests of them, 
which were both destroyed by reaping machines, as they 
seem to prefer the fields to nest in. I have not heard 
from them this year. From the twelve sent me this 
year [ hope to report more favorably.’ I have heard of 
two broods that were successfully hatched. 

From Mr. M. L. Hoagland, secretary of the White 
Meadow Club, Rockaway, Aug. 27, 1808: In addition 
to the three cocks and six hens received from you, we 
purchased six hens, making twelve hens and three cocks 
in all; these were put in coops separately, with one cock 
and four hens to a coop; they began laying on April 
16, and averaged nine eggs per day till they had laid 
in all 308 eggs up to about the latter part of July, and 
then they stopped. The eggs we hatched under hens 
and found that Bantam hens are far superior to any 
other kind; in fact nearly all we lost were with large 
hens, so there is no question but that Bantam hens are 
the best to mother the chicks. We also found the first 
eggs were by far the best, producing stronger chicks 
and a larger percentage than those laid later in the sum- 
mer. Out of the 300 and odd eggs received we hatched 
about 230 chicks; these we kept in runs made of Iin. 
mesh wire, 4ft. wide and 8ft. long, with a tight coop 
in one end for the mother hen. All the birds we hatched 
out at first died from. different causes, but I think the 
most fatal of all was the lice, which seem sure death to 
little pheasants; it was not till we had lost by far the 
greater number of those hatched that we found out, how 
te care for them, so we could raise them with any de- 
gree of-success, and by that time our old hens had 
stopped laying. Of the 230 chicks hatched out we have 
only succeeded in raising to maturity thirty-six, which 
we have recently liberated. This seems a very poor 
return for all our trouble and expense, but I am certain 
that next year we can raise seventy-five per cent. of 
those hatched; when we began last spring no one knew 
anything about raising them, and we went by such in- 
structions as we could gather, with the result that we 
lost nearly all our birds, and it was not till we began to 
follow the dictates of common sense that we succeeded 
in raising any. I would advise any one trying to raise 
pheasants to burn up all printed matter he may, have 
on the subject and go at it to reproduce, as near as 
possible, the natural conditions as the birds would find 
them in the woods, giving them all kinds of insects and 
plenty of fresh water. ere is no reason why they 
cannot be raised if they are properly cared for; the last 
hen we had came off hatched eleven bitds from thirteen 
eggs, and we raised nine of the birds, and let them go, 
so you see if we had been able to do anything like that 
at first we would have had a fine lot, but experience is 
absolutely necessary, and when we began we had none; 
however, we propose to keep our old birds over 
till next year, and fully expect to raise a good lot of 
birds. I hope that: those who, like us, have tried to 
raise them and failed, because of inexperience, will not 

et discouraged and quit, but will keep at it till our 
e is well stocked with them. We hope ior some 


* been. able to secure any information. 





good results from the thirty-six young birds we turned 
out this summer, as if they breed at all and we raise 
some more next year we will soon get ‘the country 
stocked with them, 

From Assemblyman David O. Watkiris, Woodbury, 
Aug..27, 1898: The pheasants have become extinct, and 
nothing is seen of any of them; a number were killed 
the season after they were put out. 

From Fish and Game Warden James Huston, Jr., 
Trenton, Aug. 29, 1898: ° Of the six pair of ring-necked 
pheasants which were sent here to Mercer county three 
pair I, can give a definite account of. The other three 
pair were taken down the country into the pines by 
Assemblyman E. C. Hutchinson, and of these I have not 
Of the three pair 
turned out within eight miles of Trenton I can give an 
account. One pair hatched out nine young and another 
pair hatched out three; they were all healthy and strong. 
The third pair was unfortunate, their eggs being de- 
stroyed by a field mower unintentionally. They seem 
to be a very tame bird, which makes them an easy 
mark' for the gunner, but I do not believe that they 
were all destroyed, for I was informed by a farmer that 
two of them were seen last Friday a week ago about 
four miles from Trenton. 

From Fish and Game Warden B. W. Brown, Roselle, 
Aug. 29,1898: I have not heard much about the ring- 
necked pheasants excepting in this county, where I 
know there.is a flock of eighteen from the six which 
were, put out, here. I feel confident that they will do 
well here.if they are given a chance. 

From :Assemblyman Joseph B. Crispen, Salem, Aug. 
29, 1898; , The ring-necked pheasants put out this year 
have done exceedingly well. The three I let out on my 
farm have eighteen young birds with them. 

From Colonel J. Howard -Willets, Fort Elizabeth, 
Aug. 29, 1898: The pheasants sent last year did splen- 
didly, and if they had not been killed by law in the fall 
we should have had hundreds of them for breeding 
this spring. The last consignment this spring also did 
well. I placed two hens and a cock from last year’s 
birds in a pen; one hen laid twenty-seven eggs and the 
other thirty-two, but neither hen would set. I took 
the eggs:and placed them under a bantam chicken, and 
they hatched out two broods. These lived and did well, 
and this spring I turned them loose, so we had them 
to begin with. This spring’s consignment of one dozen 
I turned,out at once. I located four nests, and they all 
hatched out well, one of thirty-one, one of twenty-six 
and one. of. twenty-two. The last nest had only nine 
eggs; as they were very late I judged that something 
destroyed the first nest, and that the hen laid only 
nine on second laying. A farmer mowed over her 
nest, and as they were all “pipped” and the workmen 
kept the hen from returning to the nest, he notified 
me, and at noon I went over and got the eggs, placed 
them under a hen, and the next morning they were all 
hatched. I took them back, found the old bird (with my 
dog) and I let the young go. Their “peep” soon 
brought the mother, and she has the whole nine, save 
one, now. I saw them yesterday; they are te size of 
quail.»-A farmer told me last week that he had found a 
nest of thirty-one eggs a few weeks ago, and watched 
them -until they hatched every egg. The only reason I 
can see that will prevent the plan of introducing them 
here is that they will go to the open fields of grass and 
especially meadows to breed, and as the law permits 
sheoting and they in the open they will all be killed as 
fast ,as.they breed, and before they become numerous 
enough to be compelled to take to the woods. The three 
farms upon which we have seven broods that we know 
oi, we. shall be compelled to “post” this year, and keep 
everybody off in order to save the birds. Our local 
sportsmen we can control, and they will not kill them, 
but the reed and rail bird shooting here brings so many 
strangers that they follow it up when the quail season 
comes in, and we can protect the pheasants in no other 
way. The “out” birds in the woods will no doubt, many 
of. them, be killed. I know of at least a dozen broods 
in the woods within two or three miles, which shows 
that they will soon spread over a large area of terri- 
tory, and I think enough of them will escape this fall to 
insure the success of their introduction. They breed 
such large broods, take good care of their young, stand 
the winters well and will no doubt multiply. If we had 
only had last year and this year, while they were gaining 
a foothold, a close season, we would have made a com- 
plete success of their introduction, and would probably 
after that never had need of anything. 

From Senator Robert C. Miller, Alloway, Aug. 30, 
1898: I hear most favorable reports from the ring- 
necked pheasants. They passed the winter very nicely 
and have been noticed during the summer by several 
who say they have increased in number. I believe the 
result will prove very satisfactory. 

From Mr. W. E. Cox, Cream Ridge, Aug. 31, 1808: 
In regards to the ring-necked pheasants we went accord- 
ing to instructions, and built two pens, 20 by 10, with 
house at one end. They did finely, laying nearly 100 
eggs, of which about fifty hatched out. Unfortunately 
we could not raise the ‘young; we tried aff kinds of 
feed, but it was of no use. The old birds are doing 
finely; we shall try again, and if we do not succeed turn 
the birds out. 

From Assemblyman Charles Wright, Columbus, Sept. 
1, 1898: Of the six ring-necked pheasants received last 
spring I can report that one hen died the day of arrival. 
One cock and one hen we cannot account for at present. 
The other cock is about. and the two hens each have 
broods, one of eleven and one of thirteen; so we think 
they have done very well, and appreciate receiving them. 

Duis Mr. James G. West, Vincentown, Sept. 1, 1898: 
The birds are doing well. They have been seen several 
times lately, and one has twelve or fifteen young ones. 

From Fish and Game Warden Newell, Salem, Sept. 
1, 1898: I regret to say that most of the ring-necked 

heasants were shot off last year before the law came in. 

wless characters shot them because they wanted them 
for mounting and mantelpiece ornaments. They covered 
up their violations of the law under the pretense of 
woodcock shooting. Subsequently the people here did 
all they could to protect the birds, and I think they will 
now have a chance to multiply. ; 
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From Mr, H, S. Kinmonth, Asbury Park, Sept. 2, 
1898: I have seen some of the old ones several times, 


but cannot say whether they have raised any young or © 


not. 

From Mr. T. C. Shreve, Pemberton, Sept. 2, -1898: 
Two of the three pheasants have raised broods of young; 
I have lost trace of the other female. You would be sur- 
prised at the enthusiasm manifested by those who are 
not sportsmen over the liberation of these birds. 

From Mr. W. E. Young, Chester, Sept. 5, 1898: The 
ring-necked pheasants sent me last spring I turned out 
the first of April, and from what I can learn three of 
the hens have hatched and nrossibly the fourth. The 
broods were of about a dozen each.. One brood had ‘the 
misfortune to be run into by a mowing machine and 
about half of the young ones were killed. The mother 
bird, however, escaped with the balance of the brood. 
With that exception they are doing well. The people— 
both sportsmen and others—are taking a great interest 
in the work of the Fish and Game Commission in trying 
to introduce these beautiful birds, and almost daily some 
one tells me of having seen some of the birds. All agree 
that it was unfortunate that the Legislature by an act 
did not protect the birds for at least three years. Never- 
theless the sportsmen have agreed not to kill any this 
fall, trusting that the next Legislature will afford the 
desired protection. Owing to the extreme heat, I have 
not looked around personally lately, but I am satisfied 
with what others tell me that the birds have done very 
well. If the birds do not leave their present location we 
intend to build booths of brush, etc., and feed them 
regularly through the winter. I fed the birds last spring 
after I had turned them out, and I find by so doing 
they- will not scatter much. They all remained within a 
circlé of one mile. 


From Assemblyman John J. Quaid, Sayreville, Sept. 
5, 1898: The ring-necked pheasants have done very 
well, but not as well in proportion as the quail. 


From Mr, William J. Husted, Mays Landing, Sept. 
6, 1898: The pheasants sent to me are doing nicely. 
The country down here is just to their liking. I have 
planted twenty-five acres of grain for the use of the quail 
and pheasants. I often see the old birds and their young 
out feeding in the afternoon. I am very proud of the 
birds, and will protect and do the best I can for them. 

From Mr. M. Warner Hargrove, Browns Mills, Sept. 
9, 1808: I have delayed an answer to your letter inquir- 
ing my experience with the ring-necked pheasants sent 
me in April, 1897, that I might give the matter more at- 
tention toward a satisfactory and truthful reply. At this 
date I am not able to report that the birds have been a 
success. I believe every hen or nearly so hatched out 
young, which appeared to thrive well during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1897. During the gunning season I made 
strenuous efforts to protect them, and with such suc- 
cess that I learned of only three birds being killed. A 
number were seen during the winter and early spring 
which had wintered over, but I have not heard of any 
being seen around for some time, while I hear of a 
number being seen further out in the country. Browns 
Mills is directly on the edge of the mammoth pine dis- 
trict of southern New Jersey, and from this I am led 
to believe that the ring-necked pheasants are not suited 
to forests, but that they will thrive better and spread in 
semi-open and farmed land. The effort on the part of 
the commissioners to introduce such a game bird is 
commendable. I might add that a gentleman who killed 
and ate one tells me the flesh was excellent eating. 

From Mr. Julius Munch, Preakness, Sept. 15, 1808: 
The half-dozen ring-necked pheasants sent me gave me 
a desire to attempt the’ raising of these birds on a 
more extensive scale, and I accordingly secured two 
dozen more, and I am glad to say that I am more than 
gratified with the result. I was wholly inexperienced, 
and to this. I attribute the loss of many young birds. I 
first attempted to induce the hen pheasant to sit, but 
did not succeed. I watched the bird very closely and 
thought she showed a determination to sit, as she was 
most of the time crouched on the ground in a nest she 
had made in the sand. I permitted her to keep her own 
eggs, and added others to it, but the bird never sat more 
than five or ten minutes at a time, when she would get 
up and run away for several minutes, after which she re- 
turned to her eggs. I saw that she would not hatch, and 
so I took all but two of the eggs away from her, and 
she spoiled these two. 

I found that I had the best success with game and 
bantam hens, the only objection to the latter being that 
they cannot cover more than eight eggs. I hatched 
out nearly every egg in this way. 

At first I started near my house in small boxes, with a 
little runway for the chicks, keeping the hen shut up in 
the box. Rainstorms killed from thirty to fifty chicks 
a day, and so I abandoned this method and placed the 
hens and chicks in the woods, where I gave the little 
ones more runway. I think this obviated the difficulty, 
for after that I did not lose more than one or two 
chicks a day, and some days none at all. It is my 
opinion that most of the losses were due to the fact that 
the chicks did not have enough exercise to keep the 
body heat while I had them near the house: 

I think the birds have locality very well developed, and 
do not believe that they will wander far from any place 
where there is food and shelter. Even the chicks showed 
this te a remarkable extent, and it was amusing to 
watch them at feeding time. At one time I had as 
many as two dozen broods in the woods, each brood 
with its own enclosure and feeding box. The chicks 
wandered at will in the woods, but when feeding time 
came they each repaired to its own box and never have I 
seen a chick from one brood eat out of a box placed for 
ancther brood. It was very amusing to sée them scur- 
rying about looking for their own particular feed box 
and paying no attention to the boxes used by the others. 
1 had the woods fenced in with wire netting, but occa- 
sionally some little fellow developed sufficient strength 
of wing to get over the fence without having sagacity 

sufficient to find its way back. When we opened the 
fence sufficiently to permit it to come back, it made a 
direct line for its own feeding box, passing others by 
on the way. ey 

Of course a number escaped, and. Others I liberated 
purposely. I should suppose that over roo thus got 


away from my enclosures, and these are in the woods or 


fields adjoining, excepting, of course, such as were de- 
stroyed hawks. I have over 200 of the birds, either 
old or half-grown, now in my enclosures. 


The Vermont Deer Protected. 


Editor Forest and Stream: . 

The Vermont Legislature, although it did a bad thing 
in cutting down the amount of the fish commission ap- 
propriation, passed two measures of great value to the 
cause of game protection. One was a measure to pro- 
hibit the sale at any time of the ruffed grouse, commonly 
called partridge. The other prohibits the killing of 
deer and their kind for the next four years. The deer 
law comes just in time, as this year many more deer were 
killed than last, and the measure will at least preserve 
the survivors for purposes of propagation. It seems very 
strange that a Legislature that had in years past so 
carefully fostered the few deer we had in Vermont should 
allow an open season as was voted four years since. 
That enabled hunters to kill the semi-domesticated ani- 
mals, and to place the numbers of deer: back to where 
they were a quarter of a century ago, when the deer 
protection legislation was first inaugurated, but as the 
sagacity of Green Mountain Solons has become prover- 
bial, especially in game law matters, the fact is not to be 
wondered at. , KENEWAH. 


Diagnosed the Dog’s Trouble Wrongly. 


CampeEn, N. J., Nov. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The abundance of quail seemingly everywhere is grati- 
fying to any lover of this sport. Yesterday with all the 
unfavorable conditions I was tempted to take my gun 
and dog through the misty rain and drove to Haddan 
Heights, only six miles from here, thinking -it would be 
amusement to me, if only to give my dog ’a run. In 
making my way to the woods where they naturally 
abound for shelter in wet weather, I was compelled to 
hurry to relieve my dog of being fastened in what I 
thought a barbed wire fence. He looked to me as if 
he were in great agony. I had not quite reached him, 
when to my surprise a covey of a dozen or more birds 
arose, and he quickly fell, seemingly exhausted. You 
can imagine the rest. G. E. RHEDEMEYER. 


South-Bound Geese. 


Essex, N. Y., Nov. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: A 
great flight of wild geese, estimated to number 4,000, 
passed over this place to-day going south. They were 
flying low, and the noise made by their wings was 
sufficient to* attract people living near the line of flight 
to doors and windows, and even in some instances to 
scare horses into running away. 

The symmetrical, harrow-shaped formation was pre- 
served, though the flock was separated into some twenty 
divisions. This is the largest flight of geese seen in this 
neighborhood for years. 


The Kentucky “Swamp Hen.” 


Somerset, Ky., Nov. 23.—A pot-hunter came in to- 
day with a dozen quail and one woodcock. On a pur- 
chaser buying the quail, he said, “I will throw in the 
swamp hen,” so you can see in what high regard this fine 
bird is held by our country people. * . MLR. 








PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM offers prizes for meritorious 
work with the camera, under conditions which follow: 

The prizes will be divided into three series: (1) for 
live wild game; (2) for game in parks; (3) for other sub- 
jects relating to’ shooting and fishing. 

(1) For live game photographs three prizes are of- 
fered, the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 
$10. 

(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3)-For the best pictures relating to Forrest AND 
Srream’s field—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and strearh—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each. 

There is no restriction as to the time nor as to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received up to Dec. 31 this year. 

All. work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or have 
been published. we 

There are no restrictions as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. 

A competitor need not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

All work must be that of amateurs. , 

The photographs will be submitted to a comimittee, 


; who, in making their award, -will be instructed to take 


into consideration the technical, merits of the work as 
a photograph, its artistic qualities and other things be- 
ing equal, the unique and difficult nature of the subject. 

Photographs should be marked for identification with 
initials or a pseudonym only, and with each photograph 
should be given, answering to the initials, the name of 
sender, title of view, locality, date and names of camera, 
and plate or film. ; 





Marked Zero.—Teacher: “What does the word mar- 
pouch.” : 


supial mean?” Tommy; 


eerieg, 


a 
Teacher: “Give an example of a marsupial.” Tommy: 
“A tobacco or wee taleies Tribune, - eH i 


“* 


Sea md Biver Lishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forzst anp Stream. \ 


A Summer at Clearwater. 


CLEARWATER, Fla., twenty-five miles north of Tampa 
Bay, though set down as inland on some of the maps, 
lies on a sheet of water that is separated from the Gulf 
only by small islands and narrow sand keys. My visit 
there was from May to October, a season when many 
kinds of fish were away in deeper water, but my experi- 
ence even at that time may be of use to readers of your 
paper who come South in winter. 

We arrived at the above town about midday, after 
making a trip>that lay through pine barrens nearly all 
the way from St. Petersburg, and saw both the “harbor” 
and the Gulf of Mexico for the first time through an 
opening beneath live oaks at the end of the street leadine 
from the station. The view was a pleasing one. The 
outer limits of the “harbor,” or bay, were marked several 
miles from shore by palmetto islands and two narrow 
sand keys, the latter separated nearly off the street by a 
“pass.” The water thus enclosed was composed largely 
of grassy shoals, submerged at the time by a half-tide 
that colored the surface with as many tints as there are 
in a shell. Innumerable channels like blue ribbon drop- 
ped at random wound through the flats. Far out the 
Gulf lay, a dark contrast between the white surf at the 
keys and the distant horizon. To us the sparkling scene 
beyond the shady street was a glimpse of a strange world. 

Our first afternoon was spent on a pavilion at the end 
of a pier that extended 6ooft. out from shore. The air . 
was delightful after sandhill blasts of the interior. We 
reveled in the extent of our new horizon, after six 
months inland, where pine trees cut the vision to short 
range. The bay was a lively scene. The change indeed 
was in every way agreeable to us. 

Schools of fish leaped as if they entered into our ex- 
hilaration. Porpoises that rolled @y with heart-racking 
heaves had evidently labored a great distance. Peli- 
cans, cormorants, and other strange birds, on stakes and 
flying about, croaked incessantly, pleased with their ser- 
enade. Sailboats, large and small, surely in numbers un- 
usual, nested in foam, tacked about In hopeless confusion 
till eyes ached with watching. Soon the sun dropped 
from sight, with no preliminary change except a slight 
reddening of its face, with no afterglow, but as if a fire 
ball that extinguished in the Gulf. Stars appeared in- 
stantly overhead, and brighter ones back of town where 
night shot up. The bay glowed with phosphorescence 
where disturbed. The posts under the pier were circled 
with light. Leaping mullet made streaks and flashes. 
Every school of minnows was a milky way. Large fish 
shone according to size. It was all much as if we stood 
on our heads, and saw past our feet a sky luminous 
with shining fish. I retired that night haunted with what 
I had seen, to dream afterward of things besides ordinary 
sport. 

The next morning I went down town to buy tackle 
and learn about the fishing. Storekeepers are not always 
the most reliable informants when what they say affects 
the sale of goods, but often they drop useful remarks. 

“Yes, sir, I have plenty of tackle, the best in town too, 
and the cheapest. There is fine fishing about here; 
nothing like it any other place in Florida. Only the 
other day a boy caught a 3oo0lb. jewfish off the public 
dock. I sold the line. And as for trowt—I am tired of 
them. The old man that takes care of your pier does 
more fishing, and catches more too, than any other per- 
son in town. He buys his stuff from me. Won’t have 
anything but Limerick hooks, because they are Irish too. 
See him?” i 

Dennis, the old caretaker, was willing to tell me more 
than he knew about the fishing. I remember distinctly 
part of his instructions: ‘Cut up some mate as fine as 
ivver you kin,” he said, “thin ketched a minny and bait 
wid the same, and if the fish is feeding it won’t be tin 
minutes maybe before the biggest trout thot ivver you 
seen grobs the minny, and if the fish ain’t biting you 
might be sitting wid your line up a tree for all of thim 
whicht you will ivver ketched. Fish from the south ind 
of the pavilion.” 

And I tried right where he told me a week for trout 
and did not get even a nibble. 

It became my turn to coach when another victim set- 
tled next door, by showing him how scarce the fish were 
about the piers. I even went out in his boat with him a 
number of times without changing the luck. We knew 
every house along shore after gwhile, and every craft on 
the bay, but caught few fish. Scorching sun blistered 
patterns on our faces and about our shirt collars. At 
times we were driven to shelter. While cooling off under 
a pier on one occasion, we discovered good sheepshead 
fishing among the piles. These fish are worthy of notice, 
for they know how to utilize their surroundings, and a 
5-pounder can make half an hour of saving tackle from 
piles and sharp barnacles very interesting. As they 
seemed to be nearly the only fish around the piers, we 
spent much of our time during the very hot weather 
in catching them. And we enjoyed it. The landing of 
a troublesome large one meant a smoke, and sometimes 
a song, for John could sing, and at such moments of 
exhilaration gave his favorite, “You shan’t play in my 
back yard,” to an accompaniment of bumping boat and 
flopping fish; music indeed, I thought, only equaled by 
running: hounds. 

The sheepshead were caught with sand-fiddlers. When 
we walked along shore t small one-clawed crabs 
formed wheat-colored waves that swung to and fro be- 
tween holes above the highest tide and water to points 
far ahead, till our near approach caused them to hunt 
their dens. When we stopped, however, the ones that 
had vanished down holes near by appeared again and 
signaled with large claws to friends up the line. To do 
this, they scuttled to one side and waved, then to the 
other side and waved, rising to’ the- } indlegs 
at each swing of a claw, fill thé same performance was 








going on as far up the beach as crabs were visible. They 
were like cadets at flag practice, or engineers at work 











I: seemed almost homicide to take these intelligent wig- 
waggers for bait. They were courageous too, and fought 
viciously with claws when a part’ of the wave was 
cornered against the sea wall. It makes me tremble even 
now to think what might have happened if they had been 
as large as horses. But they were not. ; 

There was sport in sitting under piers, perhaps for 
hours, with a can of fiddlers, dropping hooks with 
mechanical toss near piles, and striking an occasional 
fish that aroused one from lethargy. If minnows bit we 
tried not to lose our tempers; if large fish, we tried not 
to lose our heads. 
chained the boat there with an extra hitch. A number of 
large sheepshead flopping about the boat, their plump 
bodies clothed in convict colors, perhaps for the hooks 
they had stolen, made a handsome display. Their meat, 

too, when cooked, was white and delicious. But this 
was only a fortunate fact, as we were there for the 
sport, and often wished that more of them were needed 
for a meal. 

White drum were almost the only other variety of 
large fish we saw around the piers. Great schools of 
them, generally on afternoons, often swam by, feeding 
with heads down and tails whirling the surface, a sight 
to behold, Some of them must have weighed over 
4olbs. We tried often to catch these from the pavilion 
overhead, and lost hooks and line for our trouble. They 
were shy about biting. The best way to get a bite was 
to throw in a handful of fiddlers with our cast. Even 
then they frequently ejected bait after taking it. If one 
was hooked the reel screeched, became silent, screeched 
again, confusing eye and ear with its action, till finally 
a plunge against slack broke the line. The large ones 
were not for us; they were for boys with spears Mut in 
boats, which caught a number of 30-pounders. The drum 
owe me for hundreds of feet of line, to which they are 
welcome.- I hope the acquaintance whose outfit I used 
feels the same way about the matter. 

We began after awhile to look on these large fish with 
superstition. The ease with which they broke our lines 
was uncanny. Women say that they are not afraid 6f 
mice, but of the idea, whatever that means. John and I 
were victims of an idea. John nearly overcame this 
weakness about drum before leaving. A larger fish 
frightened him. He was alone, trying for sheepshead 
under a pier, when a tarpon, by his first account a 6- 
footer, by later ones much larger, dove ata pile near, and 
whirling the surface of the water with its tail, munched 
the barnacles on bottom. My chum spoke scarcely 
above a whisper in describing the way the line was then 
reeled in. While in a chained boat among piles_he did 
‘not care to hook a large tarpon. i 

We went out on the flats at Jow tide to catch stone 
crabs when we tired of fish diet. These hard shells, with 
rending claws, live down holes from which they are 
hooked with long pokers. After being robbed of their 
claws they are usually released to grow new ones, a fact 
we were ignorant of at the time. But we learned how to 
catch them. We raked each hole carefully at first. Then 
we found if one of us probed with a rapid piston-like mo- 
tion, and the other swept the entrance of the hole with 
his poker, going at innumerable strokes to the instant, 
we shot a crab some yards across mud and grass to a 
spot suitable for capture. Our half-bushel baskets were 
quickly filled, and were then fields of carnage, such as 
one rarely sees, in which cast-iron shells shattered as if 
dried leaves, and amputated claws flew in every direc- 
tion. The crabs, spuming foam from their mouths, in- 
sane in their unrighteous rage, were devils incarnate. 
And some hunters search the holes with hands! 

I went out to Little Pass when the weather moderated 
in August. The point of the key south of the pass de- 
flects the current rushing through and causes a still, deep 
pool, in which large fish of various. kinds feed on small 
fry thrown there by the running tide. Groupers, pom- 
pano, blackbill, trout, sheepshead and many other 
varieties are caught from this eddy. I took from it sev- 
eral rovalion or large salt-water pike and skip jacks, that 
were in the air half the time while I played them. Sand- 
diggers, a variety of minnows marked with rings, made 
the best bait. They were easy to catch, either with meat 
on a fine hook, or with a seine, in the shoals about the 
pass. These minnows come about in schools when the 
mud is stirred. 

- A canvas canoe, built after the Field plan, published by 
Forest AND STREAM, was just the craft for these trips 
to the point. It would make the trip with a fair wind 
in twenty minutes. Three boys I met out there caught 
all the bait we needed, and I carried the bucket. Some- 
times we went down the beach half a mile before we 
caught enough, and ran back with the boys yelling, sand 
and shells flying, hats blowing off—races in which I al- 
ways lost. . 

We met out there one morning when the chickens in 
town were crowing the sleep out of their eyes. The 
water was cold, the sand was ice, and the breeze a chilly 
bath.. The boys had been unusually lucky a few days 
previous, and had left all except their redfish at the 
point for the hot sun, so the air was fragrant for awhile. 
Cleaning house purified it, but brought the sharks. Our 
surroundings, with the exception of the bad atmosphere 
at first, were pleasing. Immense skaits 4 and 5ft. across 
leaped from the water at times and hit again with cannon 
reports that startled with their suddenness. Masses 
of screaming gulls and pelicans covered the exposed sand 
flats just inside the pass, and rose into the air every 
few minutes. for no apparent cause, with noisy’ flutter- 
ing. Tarpon shining like silver leaped from the bay, 
many of them close in, and played around half-sub- 
merged. Herds of porpoises came through the pass 
with the tide. Monster sharks 10 and 12ft. long went by 
in the clear water near shore. One of the boys plunged 
in to untangle a line from a snag a few minutes after a 
school of these large fellows d, and another boy 
had his line snapped later as if web. About 9 o'clock 
the redfish began to bite. 

The boys caught fish then for two hours. Their 


hooks4ell exactly where large redfish waited with mouths 
open.’ Each of my one danced on 

ten small toes while i 

met them in water knee 


the tips of his 
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When we found a good place, we - 


The three lines plunked out then in quick cadence, to be 
hauled in almost immediately as before. The-red beau- 
ties, as they came in, swayed and shone a sight to be- 
hold. For some reason my line caught nothing—a 
source of amusement tothe. others only. The shoals 
were soon alive with their tethered fish, each of the half 
a dozen bunches too heavy forsa boy to carry. My com- 

anions left when they hadscaught more than 2oolbs. 

hey would leave me a few to practice with. I might 
catch one in time if I stayed by my work. They would 
take the “hoodoo” off. 

I set to work then with the bait they left. Luck 
changed at once. Fish at last found my bait. One after 
another they came ashore, such fine ones, to be met in 
shallow water and carried out with hands that trembled. 
They looked so much handsomer as they -ayed and 
fought on a line that was mine. There wc.e 64lbs. of 
them before the boys reached town, the largest a high- 
ly-colored 9-pounder that was received by me with extra 
ceremony. When I arrived. home about midday this 
large one was selected for baking, and serving afterward 
with drawn butter, and slice egg and parsley over it. 
We had a cook whose art was witchcraft, and she did 
much for that beauty. And I did much for him afterward 
when I seasoned delicious morsels of him here and there 
with Worcester sauce, and lingered loath to leave such 
food while a scrap remained. There were many such 
days during the summer, and many such dinners. 

H. R. STEIGer. 


The Tuna’s Supreme Place. 


New York, Nov. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
your issue of Nov. 26, page 429, I find in an article, 
‘“’Funa vs. Bass,” that my friend Prof. C. F. Holder has 
been good enough to defer to my-opinion as to the 
merits of these two extraordinary fish in the following 
words: 

“The black sea bass (Stereolepis. gigas) for half an 
hour or twenty minutes is perhaps the equal of the 
tuna, but if he is fought vigorously for that time he is 
soon worn out; in a word, he has in no sense the 
staying or fighting qualities or the strength of the tuna, 
in which.expression I think Mr. Beard, who took the 
first 200lb. black sea bass, will bear me out.” 

Now, feeling duly honored by being thus specifically 
designated by so able an angler, naturalist and author 
as Prof. Holder, I beg to make the following remark or 
two: 

In the first place I thank Prof. Holder for the com- 
pliment he pays me. Then to be brief, I agree with 
him. I consider that he is entirely right in his dictum. 
I may be pardoned too, I hope, if I say in support of 
my opinion that I know thoroughly what constitutes a 
game fish. Aside from quite extensive journeying in the 
delightful province of angling literature. I may lay claim 
to considerable actual practical experience with rod and 
reel. Not to mention years of angling elsewhere, I have 
paid two visits to that Mecca of all good anglers, Santa 
Catalina Island, where the superb game fish and the 
unequaled fishing cause the unaccustomed Eastern angler 
astonishment, wonder and admiration. I know the fish- 
ing there as ‘thoroughly probably as any man in the 
East to-day, and here at the risk of being accused of 
vaunting my own exploits I might say that I have killed 
with rod and reel at Catalina almost 7,000lbs. of fish; 
that my best catch of yellow-tail (Sereola dorsalis), 
twenty fish, 368lbs., one day, one rod, is still the Island 
record; and that the 2o00lb. jewfish Prof. Holder refers 
to was the Pacific Coast record for something like two 
years. 

All this to prove that I know something about game 
fish, and what good fishing really is. And yet in the 
face of all that, I count it as nothing alongside of Prof. 
Holder’s single fish, the 183lb. tuna. As I said once 
before in ForEsT AND STREAM, that was an angling feat 
to be proud of. When I learned that such a fish had 
fallen to my friend’s rod I was not only pleased, but I 
considered that, although my very game 2oolb. jewfish 
had probably outweighed his tuna by more than 2olbs., 
my fish was not to be mentioned in the same mouth 
with his on the score of gameness. In other words, I was 
ready to acknowledge from that hour that my record 
was hardly worth speaking of further, so vastly greater 
as a fighter do I consider the tuna when compared with 
his sable rival. I used a rather light rod at Catalina. 
It was built for killing striped bass, and would pull, dead 
weight, not over 4%lbs. At that tension it was bent 
as much as I dared to bend it, and yet with this rod, by 
constantly keeping a good arc on him and compelling 
him to “fight or come in,” I have frequently taken 
25lb. yellow-tail in not over nine minutes. Harry Elms, 
my boatman, has often timed me in fighting these game 
fellows, whose average is about 18lbs., and I think I 
am right in saying that I averaged about seven minutes 
of them day in and day out. This may mean nothing 
to one who does not know the fish, and yet I may say 
that frequently I have seen a 20-pounder give battle 
royal to and well nigh exhaust his would-be captor dur- 
ing a struggle of twenty to thirty minutes, simply because 
the angler did not know how to “force the fighting.” 
I used this same rod on my jewfish, of which I took 
anumber. I would have caught more, only I hated to do 
so, for I could make no use of the brave fellows after 
they had been brought in and admired. This almost 
destroyed the sport of catching them for me. I found 
the jewfish with this light tackle a dogged, stubborn and 
extremely strong fighter. Had I used a rod such as 
most men used at Catalina, a now tuna rod, which was 
capable of pulling at least 12 to 15lbs. of dead weight> 
I could have killed all my fish within an hour readily. 
As it was, two of them went over three hours of steady 
give and take before they were utterly fought-to a finish 
as I wanted them to be. My largest fish, the 200- 
pounder, was taken by lantern light, in the midst of a 
hard -gale of wind, on a 15-thread line, after having 
towed the boat with three of us in it tor nearly four 
miles, and. during three hours and thirty-five minutes 
of very hard fighting. 

To sum the whole matter up in a few words, I con- 
sider the black sea bass or jewfish as capable of putting 
up a very i ing and prolonged fight when taken 
with light tackle, such as I used. He will give an angler, 


and a good angler too, all the work he wants under such 
circumstances. Nevertheless he is as nothing when 
compared with the magnificent tuna. That fish is a 
wonder. He has unequaled speed and strength, un- 
rivaled pluck and cunning, but above all else and beyond 
all other fish that the angler Knows of to-day he is 
remarkable for his tireless energy, which renders him 
as well the terrible Nemesis of the swallow-swift flying 
fish as what I have long maintained him to be, the 
“greatest game fish in the world.” 

Consequently, with all due deference to Mr. F. V. 
Rider, honorable secretary of the well-known California 
Tuna Club, whose very remarkable performance in catch- 
ing a 327Ib. jewfish on a 21-thread line is well worthy of 
the praise and attention of anglers, I must confess that I 
do not value his achievement as I do that of the honor- 
able president of the club. Mr. Rider is cutelassed just 
as certainly as I myself was outclassed under like cir- 
cumstances. To my mind the case does not admit of a 
moment’s hesitation. Prof. Holder is still unquestionably 
high hook of the club, if not of the world as well. 

STUART-MENTETH BEARD. 


“Red Water” in Narragansett Bay. 


Tue sudden and often unexplained epidemics which 
occasionally destroy fishes*by wholesale are of great in- 
terest to the angler, and the following description of such 
an occurrence on the New England coast last summer 
and autumn, contributed by Mr. A. D. Mead to Science, 
is worth bringing to the notice of all who devote any at- 
tention to fishes. Mr. Mead says: 

“During the last two months the inhabitants of Rhode 
Island witnessed the following remarkable phenomenon. 
The water of a considerable portion of the bay became 
thick and red, emitting an odor almost intolerable to 
those living near by. The situation became alarming 
when, on Sept. 9 and 10, thousands of dead fish, crabs 
and shrimp were found strewn along the shores or 
even piled up in windrows. 

“At the request of the Rhode Island Commission of 
Island Fisheries, an investigation was made to determine 
the cause and extent of the unusual color of the water 
and. of the great mortality of the fish. The results of 
this investigation are briefly as follows: 

“During the last of August, throughout September 
and a part of October streaks of red or ‘chocolate’ water 
were observed from near Quonset Point and Prudence 
Island, north to Providence, and on the flood tide up the 
Seekonk River, nearly to Pawtucket, a range of about 
fifteen miles. In other parts of the bay, as far as could 
be learned, the phenomenon had not been observed. 

On Sept. 8 and 9 the water became extremely red and 
thick in various localities from East Greenwich to Provi- 
dence, and the peculiar behavior of the marine animals 
attracted much attention. Myriads of shrimp and blue 
crabs, and vast numbers of eels, menhaden, tautog aud 
flatfish came up to the surface and to the edge of the 
shore, as though struggling to get out of the noxious 
water. Indeed, the shrimp and crabs wére observed 
actually to climb out of the water upon stakes and buoys 
and even upon the iron cylinders which support one of 
the bridges and which must have been very hot ‘in the 
bright sun. In several instances, on these two days, 
hundreds of blue crabs were caught by a single individ- 
ual in a few minutes’ time, at the mouth of the Seekonk. 

“On the following day, Sept. 10, and for several days 
afterward, hardly. a live crab or shrimp could be found. 
Along the shores, however, in the same vicinity, cart- 
loads of dead shrimp were piled up in windrows, and 
among them were strewn great numbers of crabs afd 
fish of various kinds, especially menhaden and eels. 
This singular behavior and alarming mortality of marine 
animals was reported from nearly every station at which 
the red water occurred, and from no other station, which 
inidicates that the two phenomena are related as cause and 
effect. 

“It was commonly believed that dye-stuffs or other 
refuse emptied into the rivers at the upper part of the 
bay gave to the water its color and unpleasant odor, but 
microscopic examination showed that the water was 
swarming with minute organisms,a species of Peridinium. 
The Peridinium is reddish brown in color, and occurred 
in such excessive abundance that it gave to the water its 
peculiar color and odor, besides making it so opaque 
that one could hardly see a white shell 6in. below the 
surface. 

“With regard to the systematic position of this organ- 
ism there is a difference of opinion. It is, in fact, ranked 
with the animals by some authors, and with the plants 
by others. I have not yet been able to determine the 
species of our Peridinium. * * * 

“After Sept. 9 and 10, when the great mortality of fish 
occurred, the Peridinium became, for a few days, less 
abundant, and then increased again until the 23d. There 
was a heavy rain on the 23d, and on the following day 
the water was comparatively clear. Since this date it 
has been more or less in evidence up to the day of 
writing (Oct. 7). On Sept. 21 the number of Peridinium 
per cubic centimeter in the Seekonk River was estimated 
at 5,880. This was enough to give the water a very 
noticeable red color. Nevertheless the marine animals 
appear not to have been seriously affected since Sept. 10 
or 11, though the approach of a streak of red water 
has, in some instances, interrupted good fishing. 

“Tn the Seekonk River the shrimp and crabs gradually 
returned, and in about three weeks after the sudden mor- 
tality were nearly as numerous as before, though the 
water was at times distinctly colored. On the 23d some 
shrimp, oysters and small fish (Fundulus) were kept in 
the water where the Peridinium were the thickest, and 
suffered no apparent injury. In consideration of these 
facts, it has been doubted whether the Peridinium was 
the immediate cause of the peculiar behawior and death 
of the fish which occurred on Sept. 9 and 10, especially 
as the weather had been phenomenally hot for several 
weeks previous to that date. [I believe, however, that the 





.. Peridinium was the cause of the trouble, and not the hot 


weather, nor manufacturers’ waste, for. the following 
reasons: 
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“The hot weather was followed by a cold wave a day 
or two before the mortality commenced. 

“The phenomena occurred in Greenwich Bay and off 
Nayatt, many miles from any considerable source of 
contamination. 

“Finally, the phenomena in question were noticed 
by very many persons throughout the whole range of 
the red water, while in neighboring portions of the bay, 
for example in the Warren River and in Bristol Harbor, 
where the temperature of the water is quite as high as 
in the red water districts, no Peridinium and no mor- 
tality or unusual behavior of the marine animals was 
reported, though the regions were carefully canvassed. 

“There are many recorded instances of salt and of 
fresh water colored red probably by Peridinium of this 
or a similar species. H. J. Carter, in his account of 
‘The Red Coloring Matter of the Sea round the Shores 
of the Island of Bombay,’ described the new species 
P. sanguineum, which produces this effect. He points 
out, also, that Darwin’s description of the animalcule 
which he found to color the sea red, a degree south of 
Valparaiso, accords exactly with that of Peridinium, The 
animalcules which, according to Salt, produce the red 
color in the Red Sea, may also be due to this form. 
and the same cause may perhaps be ascribed to the red 
color of the sea off Iceland in 1649. Porter quotes ‘the 
following passage from an eyeewitness of a similar oc- 
currence at Porebunder, on the coast of Khattywar, 
India, where the red water is extremely common, viz.: 
“the color of the’ sea water on Saturday evening last, 
Oct. 27, 1849, was changed from its usual tint to a deep 
red, emitting a most foul smell; the fish speedily were 
all destroyed and washed upon the beach in large quan- 
tities, etc.”’ Though the narrator believed that this 
might be due to a submarine eruption of mud, Mr. Carter 
1s inclined to ascribe it to some ‘animalcule,’ most 
probably Peridinium. He also directs attention to the 
Mosaic account of the plague of Egypt given in the 
following verses: ‘And all the waters that were in the 
river were turned to blood.’ ‘And the fish that was in 
the rived died; and the river stank, and the Egyptians 
could not drink of the water of the river; and there 
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The Cuvier Banquet. 


THE twenty-fiith annual banquet of the Cuvier Club 
was held Nov. 22, “with all the ancient glory, with some 
new features itltroduced, and with possibly a greater 
crush than ever known before.” The menu was, as 
usual, the perfection of the art, with the choicest 
trophies of the sportsman’s prowess in evidence through- 
out. There were handsome decorations, music by a 
brass band and a little excellent speaking, and. the 
dinner, which began at 5 o’clock, was not over with till 
almost 10. 

Of the 400 members of the club, there were few ab- 
sentees, and there were present as guests of honor 
Prof. W. H. Venable, the poet and historian, and Coates 
Kinney, well known as the author of “The Rain on the 
Roof.” .The venerable president of the club, Alexander 
Starbuck, was present to second the efforts of the re- 
ception committee and to add a welcome to the guests, 
and there were present both of Cincinnati’s congress- 
men and the many men eminent in professional and busi- 
ness circles of the city who constitute so large a 
portion of the membership of the club. 

Along one side of the club dining room was set a 
long table, which bore as decorations the pieces de re- 
sistence—huge Kennebec and California salmon and mus- 
callonge—as well as fruit pieces, stands of flowers, etc. 
The dining room had seating accommodations for about 
seventy-five persons at a time, and as fast-as the tables 
were vacated others stood ready to take the places, un- 
til the 400 had all feasted. The banquet committee was 
made up of George Gerke, A. N. Sackett and A. J. Con- 
roy. The menu card was a very handsome specimen of 
engraved and embossed printing, and presented an ex- 
tremely tempting array, served under the direction of 
Max Basse, whose fame as a caterer is widely known. _ 

During the progress of the banquet a band of music 


marched through the front door and circled the dining ° 


room, playing a popular march, and afterward taking 
up its stand in the museum, where it played during the 
evening. This was a pleasant surprise to the members, 
planned by President Starbuck. 

Later in the evening Mr. Coates Kinney, the venerable 
poet, read, with much feeling and effect, a patriotic poem, 
“The American Citizen,” which was greeted with much 
enthusiastic applause; and succeeding Mr. Kinney Prof. 
Venable made a brief and felicitous speech, in which .he 
said: 

“In a city famous for clubs—commercial, political, liter- 
ary—the Cuvier Club is distinguished and unique. This 
society has other functions than to give exquisite dinners. 
The outings of its members are but incidents in their 
busy life. e Cuvier is an educational body. It fosters 
science; it teaches good fellowship and genuine human- 


ity. 

"The true, modern sportsman possesses the manliness 
of a man, and the gentleness of a gentleman. He is not 
cruel. Away to the lakes he hies, away to the prairie or 
the wildwood, under God’s blue sky, feeling the joy of 
vigorous life in body and in soul. He likes sport—he 
loves his dog, his gun, his angling rod, but he loves 
nature and humanity more. He is a naturalist—he dedi- 
cates his club house to the name of a great scholar. Any 
citizen of Cincinnati may well- feel proud to sit a guest 
at this board. : 

For myself, I cannot claim to be much of an expert 
in sportsmanship, ay eee or by water, though I might 
tell a fish story. y exploits in Scuhaett shooting 
squirrels in the big woods, or quail in my father’s stubble 
fields, or catching fish in Newman's fill a large 
volume in memory. But then, and-since, on various ex- 
cursions, I confess that I have often forgotten the trout 
in poring o’er the brook that babbles by, and have lost 
sight of the birds in the grass oe to the birds in 
the trees, have not “named all the birds, with- 


with most “brothers of 3 —a fu 
enjoyment in being out of doors. I will venture in con- 
clusion to read y6u some homemade verses, celebrating, 


out a gun,” Ih Ose Se cote eae ee eee ood 


in a capriceio, the marvelous performance of a catbird 
whose college of music is in my orchard trees on Mount 
Tusculum: , 


~ My Catbird. ; 


Nightingale I never heard, - 
Nor the skylark, poet’s bird; 
But there is an zxther-winger 
So surpasses every singer 
(Though unknown to lyric fame) 
That at morning, or at nooning, 
When I hear his pipe a-tuning, 
Down I fling Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Shakespeare, too—for what are bards worth 
When my Miéimus carolinensis 
(That’s his Latin name), 
When my catbird wild commences 
Song’s hilarious rhapsody, 
Just to please himself and me. 


Prime cantante, 

Scherzo, andante, 

Piano, pianissimo, 

Presto, prestissimo, 

Hark! Are there nine birds or ninety and nine? 
And now a miraculous gurgling gushes 

Like nectar from Hebe’s Olympian bottle, 

The laughter of tune from a rapturous throttle, 
Such melody must be a hermit thrush’s, 

But that other caroler, nearer, 

Outrivaling rivalry with clearer 

Sweetness incredibly fine; 

Is it oriole, redbird or bluebird, 

Or some strange un-Auduboned new bird? 

All one, sir, both this bird and that bird, 

The whole flight are all the same catbird. 


The whole visible and invisible choir you see 
On one lithe twig of yon green tree, 
Flitting, feathery Blondel! 
Listen to his rondel! 
To his lay romantical, 
To his sacred canticle. 
Hear him lilting, i 
See him tilting 
His saucy head and tail, and fluttering, 
While uttering 1 
All the difficult operas under the sun, . 
Just for fun; 
Or in tipsy revelry, 
Or at love devilry, 
Or, disdaining his divine gift and art, 
Like an inimitable poet ; 
Who captivates the world’s heart, ig 
And don’t know it. ' 
Hear him lilt! 
See him tilt! 


Then suddenly he stops, 
Peers about, flirts, hops, 

As if looking where he might gather up 
The wasted ecstacy just spilt 

From the quivering cup 
Of his bliss overrun. - 
Then, as in mockery of all, 
The tuneful spells that e’er did fall 
From vocal pipe, or ever more shall rise, 
He snarls, and mews, and flies. 


The Vermont League. 


THE annual meeting of the Vermont Fish and Game 
League was held at Montpelier, Nov. 22. *The attend- 
ance was the largest in the history of the. association. 
One hundred and seventy-five plates were taid. 

At the business meeting in the afternoon the following 
officers were elected for the year ensuing: 

President, J. W. Titcomb, St. Johnsbury; ‘secretary, 
Edward T. Bradley, Swanton; treasurer, Charles F. 
Lowe, Montpelier; vice-presidents, W. R. Peake, Bris- 
tol; N. W. Fisk, Isle La Motte; F. D. Proctor, Proctor; 
E. C. Smith, St. Albans; W. S. Webb, Shelburne; T. N. 
Vail, Lyndonville; Erastus Baldwin, Wells River; J. G. 
McCullough, Bennington; P. H. Hadley, Bellows Falls, 
and an executive committee comprising one from each 
county, as follows: Addison county, D. H. Lewis, Ver- 
genres; Bennington county, J. W. Fowler, Manchester; 
Caledonia county, Henry Blodgett of St. Johnsbury; 
Chittenden county, J. B. Henderson, Burlington; Essex 
county, F. D. Hale, Lunenburgh; Franklin county, T. 
M. Deal, St. Albans; Grand Isle county, E. S. Fleury, 
Isle La Motte; Lamoille county, C. H. Stearns, John- 
son; Orange county, F. C. Kinney, Greensboro; Rut- 
land county, Ira R. Allen, Fair Haven; Washington 
county, L. Bart Cross, Montpelier; Windham county, 
Kittredge Haskins, Brattleboro; Windsor County, J. E. 
Pollard, Chester. The total membership of the league 
is now 636. 

Following the discussion of the good things provided 
by the banquet committee, President Titcomb an- 
nounced that the skin of the bear which the party had 
just eaten would be auctioned off by Representative Bal- 
lard, of Georgia, who made a humorous speech and 
94 disposed of the pelt to Representative Viall for 
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George M. Powers, as toastmaster, introduced Secre- 
tary of State Howland, who said in part: 

“Mr. Powers has frequently asked me to visit him at 
Morrisville, and has always told me that I should find a 
little game going up there. All fish and game interests 
have been wonderfully advanced and improved by the 
eftorts of Mr. Titcomb. But a few sessions ago only 
three or four bills concerning these matters came up at 
each session, and now they are a most im feature. 
Interest your members and senators to do what they 

n to promote all legislation for the benefit of this 
great inion eg . K—» 

Hoa. H. C. Ide said: “The fish and game laws in 
the British colonies are well défined and execu 
Hunting and fishing ie Boegeel ‘to individuals 


in the 

lace fr” le 
nes ome oe n In New Zealeet rabbits ore 
intraduced and y for game purposes. 


They breed so fast that residents are compelled by law 
to hunt and exterminate them. In the Fiji Islands rats 
destroyed everything, and the mongoose was brought in 
to exterminate the rats. Now the mongoose is so plenty 
that a price is put on his head. I hear that deer are 
becoming so plenty that they are devastating your fields 
and gardens, and it may be that in the near future you . 
will make laws to compel yourselves-to shoot deer to 
prevent them from destroying everything.” Mr. Ide 
objected to the multiplicity of tax collectors, and sug- 
gested an open season for them. He had noticed a 
law in prospect making a close season for millionaires 
in Vermont, or preventing their hunting by tax collec- 
tors for a number of years. Then there might be an 
open season of a few days each year. . 

Ex-Lieutenant Governor Fisk said: “The difference 
between millionaires in Vermont and rabbits in New 
Zealand is that the former do not multiply as rapidly as 
we could wish. All the millionaires in Vermont belong 
to this league, and are among its most useful members.” 
He commended the great work of Mr. Titcomb for 
good and wholesome laws, and hoped he would in time 
be in the office of United States Fish Commissioner. 

Mr. Titcomb then addressed the gathering: “I would 
not care to be a commissioner unless I had the League 
behind me,” he said. “Let us all see that the laws are 
enforced and upheld. Speak well of the work and the 
object of it. Show your neighbors what is being done. 
In every town in Vermont into which we haven’t sent 
trout we have sent blanks to the selectmen and they have 
been ignored. Every application is answered and filled. 
Streams are being constantly fished and niust be con- 
stantly filled.” 


Fishing at Carlsbad. 


Sine Srnc, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: Several 
weeks ago a correspondent of yours wrote of “Trout 
Fishing in Carlsbad, Bohemia.” ‘I will tell you of an ex- 
perience I had at the same place. 

We hired a conveyance and were driven to a place 
valled Puchstein, about six miles in the depths of the 
Schwarzwald, southeast of Carlsbad. It is here that the 
famous Gieshuebler Spring is situated. For a small 
amount I was allowed to fish in the stream flowing by 
the hotel. At the end of an hour I succeeded in hooking 
foul a muddy carp—the stream had been pronounced well 
stocked with forellen! This wasn’t the end of my fishing. 

Flowing from the east through a beautiful valley, and 
on through the center of Carlsbad, is a stream which 
teems with trout. I doubt if any lover of trout fishing 
ever passed this brook without casting covetous 
glances in the clear pools, where lurked monster 
trout plainly‘ visible to the naked eye. This 
brook was at the foot of Franz Joseph’s Héhe—so the 
gentleman who wrote the article will probably recollect 
it. In my daily walks between sips of Sprudel and 
Felsenquelle, I would take rolls, pieces of bread and even 
large red ox-heart cherries, which would be snapped 
up'in a twinkle by the voracious denizens of the forbidden 
stream. 

I endured this for weeks, till at last one day I found 
myself buying fish-hooks in the shop on the corner back 
of the Kurhaus. The next morning, with my cane, a 

‘ece of twine and a couple of cherries sliced I sneaked 

it of the hotel, and without getting in line for my cus- 
comary drink soon reached the spot where a certain old 
“thumper” held forth. The-only people in sight were two 
elderly gentlemen, whom I knew to be visitors in 
search of health, like myself. I slipped in between the 
rails, and in the time it takes to tell it had my tackle 
hitched on. the cane and made a cast. Splash! I 
pulled too quick; at least four big trout came after the 
cherry. I glanced around, and saw three guards coming 
leisurely down the path about 200yds. from me. 
crouched down under the wall and they passed without 
seeing me. Out went my cherry. Zip! I had him the 
minute it touched the water. After as gamy a struggle 
as a trout could put up against such railroading tactics 
I had him at my feet, a 2-pounder. His head went into 
an envelope, the envelope in my pocket and the fish I 
had for dinner—all the sweeter for the risk. 

The River Eger, flowing through the Valley of Hans 
Huyling, north of Carlsbad, is reported to be well 
stocked with trout. Cuas. G. BLANDFACE. 





Illinois Bass Stocking. 

Nov. 12.—President Nat. H. Cohen, of the Illinois 
Fish Commission, writes me this week, conveying some 
very good news about the work with the young bass 
this season, and expressing the hope that the people of 
Illinois will take a hand in this saving of the innocents 
next year, and hold up the hands of the commission in 
this interesting and valuable work. It is proof of .the 
soundness of the methods of the Illinois Commission, in 
that they have been copied by men of other States, as 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, though this method of saving 
bass has not been, I think, taken up officially by the com- 
mission of any State but Illinois. The letter of the 
hustling commissioner follows: . 

“I take pleasure in informing you that the Illinois 
Fish Commission has been making several plants. in the 
State in the last few weeks, liberating in public and 
private waters 25,000 black bass, most of them taken in 
and about Meredosia, from the sloughs and bayous ad- 
jacent to the Illinois River. Car No. 3 has taken its 
full capacity this week to deposit at Lake Villa, and in 
lakes in e county. These are unusually large for this 
year’s fish, and if sufficient protection could be afforded 
in lakes mentioned, a 
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Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Dec, 5.—Continental Field 


Trial~Club’s trials, Lexi N. 
C. W. B. Meares, Sec’y. a sit 


1899. 
Jan. ane Point, Miss.—U. S. F. T. C. winter trials. W. B. 





Staff % 
Feb. —Maiiese, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s third annual 
trials. T. H. Spencer, S« *y. 
a. .F. T. & Fra. 
The Subscription Stake. 


Tuts stake was open to all setters and pointers. The 
conditions were $50 subscription, payable Oct. 1, 1808. 
First prize, $300; second, $150; third, $50. Each sub- 
scription entitled the subscriber to start any dog he 
arranged to run, whether it was his property or not. 
The subscription was transferable to any party not ob- 
jectionable to the club. The heats in the first round 
were two hours’ duration; afterward at the discretion 
of the judges. 

There were six starters, run in the following order: 

W. W. Titus’ setter dog Joe Cummings, V. Humphrey, 
handler, with P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. setter dog 
Roland (—— ———), C. Tucker, handler. 

George Crocker’s pointer dog: Tick’s Boy, V. Hum- 
phrey, handler, with Charlottesville Field Trial Ken- 
nels’ setter bitch Pin Money, C. E. Buckle, handler. 

George Crocker’s setter dog Sam T., V. Humphrey, 
handler, with J. P. Green’s pointer dog Young Jingo, 
Geo. E. Gray, handler. 

This stake was run on Monday, Nov. 21. The 
weather conditions were all that could be desired either 
for pleasure or field trial competition. The morning was 
jrosty, with a warm sun, which soon dissipated frost 
and mist. A light, mild wind blew gently betimes. The 
teniperature was quite warm in the midday hours. Birds 
were found in ample numbers, but the finding and point- 
ing by the competitors were far less than the oppor- 
tunities which were presented. A number of bevies were 
ridden up by the horsemen or walked up by the handlers, 
and most of these the dogs should have found and 
pointed. The general character of the work was de- 
cidedly inferior. 
tested. 

The judges were Messrs. Arthur, Merriman, of Mem- 
phis, and Mr. Theodore Sturges, of New York. Mr. 
R. V. Fox could not spare more time than what he 
devoted to the All-Age Stake. This stake was handled 
and judged very skillfully, and the awards were strictly 
in accord with the merits of the dogs’ performances. 

A start was made at Gibson’s well, and the stake was 
concluded near Conover. 

Joe Cummings and Roland commenced at 8:21. They 
competed weakly. The heat was largely a succession of 
errors and lost opportunities. There was much roading, 
but little locating. Roland pointed a single of some 
marked scattered birds, and Joe made a point on a 
bevy in open sedge. Roland was not a wide ranger at 
any time in the heat. Toward the last he showed signs 
of weariness. Each backed well. Joe did not put much 
energy in his work. Neither had any chance for a 
place in the list of winners. 

Tick’s Boy and Pin Money were cast off at 10:26. 
Pin Money did about all the bird work, though she lost 
some easy opportunities to find and point. Tick made 
a couple of unsatisfactory points where scattered birds 
were marked down, seemingly pointing on footscent 
rather than accurately pointing the birds. At all events 
the scattered birds flushed were not to his points. Pin 
pointed two bevies and a single, doing some fair road- 
ing and locating, though her work was marred by some 
points to which nothing was found. She had a decided 
advantage over her competitor in every respect, though 
she was frivolous at times. Her work, however, was 
the best. 

Lunch was eaten at Yoitnt’s place. 

Sam T. and Young Jingo were started at 1:21. There 
was more work done on birds in this heat than in any 
of the others. Much of the point work, however, was of 
an uncertain nature, mixed in with good work, such, 
for instance, as pointing near where birds were after- 
ward flushed, and also pointing birds with the assistance 
of the handlers. Jingo made six or seven good single- 
bird points, a bevy point, and another bevy point to 
which he was assisted by his handler. He shared two 
points on bevies with Sam. The latter, in addition, 
found and pointed two bevies nicely, made two or three 
other points on singles, flushed one bird, and made 
several points to which nothing was found. Jingo was 
much the more finished in his work, and performed in 
a higher class form in every respect. 

An hour’s intermission was allowed before the final 
heat began. 

Final. 

Pin Money and Young Jingo started at 4:22. 
Money roaded nicel 
part of the heat. Thereafter they were worked mostly 
on scattered birds. One of the handlers walked up a 
bevy. Jingo took a cast in the open field near. where 
the bevy was marked down, and was steadying on it 
when his handler’s whistle called him in, and he flushed 
the birds excusably. Pin Money made three points on 
scattered birds; Jingo made two points and a flush on 
a single. Pin Money was going with more dash than 
her competitor. Jingo. was working steadily, and showed 

judgment in working on birds, but the long run 

d taken some of the keenness from him. The heat 
ended at 5:14. ; 

The judges declared Pin Money first, Young Jingo 

‘Sam T. third. ‘The decision was accurately 
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The stake as a whole was weakly con- 


to a point on a bevy in the early 


tion for competition in the Continental trials next week. 

Mr. .C. E. Buckle is staying at Sherrill’s Ford, N. C., 
giving his dogs a schooling in field work, and also pre- 
paring his field trial entries for the competition of the 
Continental trials. 

Mr. George F. Nesbitt, of; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., a famous 
trap shooter, remained at.Newton till Saturday of last 
week, enjoying some quail shooting with Mr. Edmund 
H. Osthaus and Mr. S. C. Bradley, the club secretary. 
The work of Ripsey in ‘discovering the quail bird and 
pointing it accurately excited his admiration. 

Mr. Theodore Sturges and Mr. J. B. Baker, of New 
York, are domiciled on their preserve, about five miles 
from Newton, in a most charming section of country. 
Messrs. Osthaus, Merriman and Waters were Mr. Stur- 
ges’ guests on Nov. 24, and partook of a Thanksgiving 
dinner which was such as to fervently wish that there 
were 365 Thanksgiving days in the year instead of 
one. 

Col. Arthur Merriman departed for Memphis, Tenn., 
on Thanksgiving night. His next engagement as field 
trial judge. is in California, at the forthcoming trials 
of that section. 

Miss E. B. Bradley and Miss E. Corbett were the only 
ladies who followed the trials this year. The latter is an 
accomplished horsewoman, who has been in many cross 
country rides in England. She has visited many foreign 
lands. She is a relative of Mr. C. E. Buckle, who is now 
a finished American. 

Mr. H. K. Nichols,.of Philadelphia, arrived in New- 
ton on Nov. 24, and enjoyed several days’ shooting there. 
His beautiful $650 Greener was just provocation of envy 
in the hearts of those who love fine guns. The years 
have not lessened his enthusiasm, nor made the day 
too long for him. 

Mr. S. Murray Mitchell and wife, of Philadelphia, 
stayed in St. Hubert’s Inn a few days during the trials, 


. thence went to Asheville, thence to the northern part of 


North Carolina, to spend several days shooting. 

Mr. Washington A. Coster, who was secretary of the 
E. F. T. Club many years, is spending the winter in 
Titusville, Fla. He is not, in evidence at the trials, as 
in the years gone by, but he has not forgotten them. 

Messrs. Edward Dexter, H. B. Duryea, F. A. Hodge- 
man, W. S. Bell, F. R. Hitchcock, Pierre Lorillard, Jr., 
J. E. Orr and C. H. Phelps, Jr.. were of the missing 
this year. It is to be hoped that another meeting will 
find them present as in days gone by. 


Monongahela Club’s Trials. 


CARMICHAELS, Pa., Nov. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The annual field trials of this club were held, with the 
town of Carmichaels.as headquarters, on the preserved 
grounds of the club, about sixty miles from Pittsburg, 
Noy. 21, 22. Various were the disappointments of many 
of the members of the club in not being able to attend, 
a fact which cut down the number of starters to five in 
each of the Derby and All-Aige stakes. The attendance 
was light and the weather unfavorable, which made it 
hard to find birds in greater numbers. Yet, all dogs that 
were tried had opportunities on game. The grounds 
were of such character as would fully test the pace, range 
and searching qualities. The Derby was finished on 
Tuesday, the All-Age Stake on Wednesday. Mr. W. S. 
Bell and Major I. M. Taylor judged both stakes. 


The Derby. 

The dogs were drawn to run as follows. 

Frank Kruse’s liver and white pointer dog Rex, by 
Rush—Frankie, with A. C. Peterson’s orange and white 
English setter bitch Daisy Hunter III., by Marie’s Sport 
—Nelly Bly. 

George Battison’s blue belton English setter dog 
Tony Rogers’ Gale, by Tony’s Gale—Daisy B. II., with 
Reed Kennedy’s orange and white English setter dog 
Seminole, by Marie’s Sport—Nelly Bly. 

Monongahela Kennels’ orange and white pointer dog 
Seminole, by Plain Sam—Belle of Lancaster, a bye. 

Rex—Daisy Hunter III.—There was little work on 
game, the only opportunites being on a small bevy of 
four or five birds, pointed by Rex, Daisy backing. The 
pace and range of the brace were commendable, and were 
well sustained throughout the trial, lasting more than 
one hour. Rex was handled by Albert Shira, Daisy 
Hunter III. by J. R. Bell. Rex was stanch in work, 
Daisy a little unsteady at times. 

Tony Rogers’ Gale—Seminole.—George Battison, of 
Detroit, Mich., was owner and handler of Tony, with 
J. W. Phillips in charge of Sentinole. Seminole found a 
bevy, which he flushed before his handler reached him. 
Following the birds to woods, both dogs secured points, 
but went into flushes quickly afterward. Seminole 
chased beyond control,, Tony being under fair com- 
mand was checked. Seminole best in pace and range 
hunting, with high head, and doing all his point work in 
good style. Tony was industrious ig limited range. 

Cherokee, a bye.—Mr. J. W. Phillips handled Chero- 
kee, the dog starting slowly and running in same ac- 
complished but little, not finding within the hour, but 
just after he was ordered,up a bevy was flushed by foot- 
men, when he was put down again. He made successive 
flushes in numbers, and was ordered up. 
lunch time. 


It was now 


Second Round. 


As the number of starters was small, and there was 
plenty of time, the judges decided to give all the dogs 
another trial, braced in different order. 

Rex—Tony Rogers’ Gale.—Rtinning from 1:15 to 1:50 
without finding, they were ordered up. Rex ran in 
form shown previously, while Tony improved his chances 
for place by better pace and range. 

Daisy Hunter III.—Cherokee.—No birds were found 
with this brace, though they passed near a bevy, which 
they lost on account of a high wind, passing néar, but up 
wind of them. Sent. on, Daisy did her usual work in 
searching, while Cherokee continued working in limited 
range, except when led out by Daisy, trailing her. . 

Seminole, a bye.—He was only tried a few minutes, the 
rain now falling fast, when he was ordered up, failing 
finally to be placed by his unsteadiness. Sees ee 
The awards were at once announced, giving first to the 


. 


pointer dog Rex; second to Daisy Hunter III., with 
third to Tony Rogers’ Gale. 


The All-Age Stake. 


In the drawing there were seven, but messages from 
Pittsburg, showing detention of some members, reduced 
the starters to five. A sudden change of weather during 
the night, which brought severe cold and frozen ground, 
did not make conditions of the best, and not until the 
afternoon were they more favorable. 

The dogs were drawn to run as follows: 

Frank Kruse’s liver and white pointer dcg Rex. by 
Rush—Frankie, with S. H. Vandergrift’s black, white 
and tan English setter dog David Copperfield, by Whyte 
B.—Betsy Trotwood. 

Monongahela Kennels’ orange and white English setter 
bitch Hoosier Girl, by Dad Wilson—Daisy Hunter, with 
George Battison’s blue belton bitch Lucy Rogers, by 
Tony’s Gale—Daisy B. II. 

R. S. D. Hartrick’s orange and white English setter 
bitch Bird H., by Gath’s Mark—Ruby’s Girl, a bye. 

Rex—David Copperfield.—Albert Shira handled Rex, 
with Mr. J. W. Phillips in charge of David Copperfield, 
the latter ranging and hunting in a stylish and merry 
way, which produced favorable impressions as to his 
work; Rex had been too kindly treated by his owner dur- 
ing the night in being too heavily fed, destroying all the 
dog’s chances for place, yet he struggled along bravely, 
doing the best he could with the load-he carried, and 
tender feet. Only one bevy was found during the trial, 
just at the close of it, when both dogs were close to- 
gether, Rex being nearest the birds. A part of the 
bevy was followed, but none were found. After over an 
hour’s trial they were ordered up. 

Hoosier Girl—Lucy Rogers——Mr. J. W. Phillips 
handled the former, Mr. George Battison, the owner, 
Lucy Rogers. Hoosier Girl was the only one doing any 
point work, having a chance or two on singles after a 
bevy had flushed wild. She was best in range and 
pace. Lucy went well enough in rather limited range at 
times, but was stylish in all work, and easily con- 
trolled, 

Bird H., a bye.—Handled by Mr. J. W. Phillips, she 
was soon on stylish point of a bevy. In work on scat- 
tered birds she failed to take advantage of several oppor- 
tunities for points. After quite a run she was sent to 

find birds of marked bevy, which had settled in an 
orchard, but she only succeeded in flushing, later flushing 
a single in stubble near by. She was stylish in point 
work, working busily in limited range, but stanch. This 
finished the first round in time for lunch. 


Second Round. 


As in the Derby, all the dogs were given a second 
trial, the first tried being: 

Hoosier Girl—David Copperfield—The Girl was away 
at once, busy searching in good style with plenty of 
range and pace, David appearing to have lost his desire 
for it, and while some of his time away near a barn- 
yard with turkeys, which he seemed loth to leave. 
Hoosier Girl was first to find, and after pointing, flushed 
a single, being a little unsteady. Returning, she stanch- 
ly pointed the bevy. David in the meantime coming up 
refused to back, and went in to a flush. The birds were 
not followed. A short run after this, David caring little 
for the hunt, they were ordered up. Hoosier Girl had in- 
creased her chances, while David seemed to have lost 
all chance for place. 

Bird H.—Rex.—Bird H. was soon on a bevy point, and 
held it stanchly, notwithstanding Rex refused to back 
and passed in ahead; both were stanch to flush. Follow- 
ing the birds, Bird made two or thrée points, Rex passing 
her and flushing. Rex seemed entirely off in nose, and 
now lost all chance for place, a lesson to his owner, want- 
ing proper care. 

Lucy Rogers; a bye.—Lucy had not been on game, and 
was sent away alone to find. She soon had a bevy, point- 
ing it very stylishly, following with good point work on 
singles. She started slow, but after finding game went in 
a merry way. She was stanch always, and under good 


command. 
Third Round. . 


Hoosier Girl—Bird H.—This brace had proved the 
best, with Hoosier Girl in the decided lead, yet they had 
to be put down together. Hoosier Girl soon proved her 
superiority in range, pace and searching, when they 
were ordered up. 

David Copperfield —The judges gave David a chance 
to redeem himself, trying him alone to see if he would 
return to the form shown in the first trial, but he showed 
little desire to hunt, and was quickly ordered up, when 
the awards were at once announced, giving first to 
Hoosier Girl; second to Bird H.; third to Lucy Rogers. 

The preserve of the club is located in a good sec- 
tion of country, the “lay of the land” being very favorable 
to show the best qualities of the dogs. Birds were found 
in sufficient numbers to test all the dogs. Carmichaels, a 
town in Green county, was selected as headquarters, 
where plenty of good livery was to be had. Mr. A. C. 
Peterson, the club’s secretary, had all details well in 
hand, and not a hitch or word occurred to mar the 
pleasure of the meet. RONKONKOMA. 


Champion Field Trial Association. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The fourth annual trial of the Champion Field Trial 
Association will be held at West Point, Miss., com- 
mencing Jan. 23, 1899. 

W. B. STAFForD, 

Secretary. 


Central Beagle Trials. 


Ow1nG to a discrimination by the secretavy of the 
Central Beagle Club, the detailed report of the running 
promised for this week is not given. 


Indiana Field Trials. 
In. the report of the Indiana trials, page 412, the 


illustration titles “Rod’s Pansy” and “Jingo’s Johnny” 
were transposed, 


Epwarp DExtTER, 
President. 
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Canoeing. 
Canoeing in England. 


\rter a long continued period of depression while 
the sport was most flourishing in the United States, 
canoeing experienced a marked revival in England a 
few years ago, about the same time declining in this 
country. At the present time, while there is practically 
no canoe racing in America except the meager display at 
the A. C. A. meet, there has been a general activity in 
the sport about its British center, the Thames. This 
has been whder the management of the Royal C. C., the 
recognized head of canoe racing in Great Britain, the 
British Canoe Association concerning itself almost ex- 
clusively with camping and cruising. j 

During the past season, which has only recently 
closed on the Thames after an early beginning, there 
has been a great deal of racing in the different classes. 
Mr. Linton Hope, the designer, has returned to canoeing, 
and this alone has helped the sport, as he has both 
designed canoes and taken actual part in the races. 
The autumn meeting of the R. C. C. took place on Oct. 
29, some very important changes of rules being made; 
these are given as follows in the Field: 





The alterations made in the cruising class rule of the R. C. C. 
include several small revisions of dimensions and some rewording, 
and the rule was voted upon clause by clause, and in each case 
the voting was unanimously in favor of the new rule. After this 
opportunity for fault-finding and amending, we do not think any 
member of the club can honestly say that the rule is imperfect; 
anyway, the rule in its amended form was printed and in the 
hands of the members for a whole week before the meeting, and 
the only change made ‘at the meeting was an agreed increase of 
skin thickness from three-sixteenths to one-quarter. 


Among those who voted for the rule at the mecting were some 
of the most expert canoe men and well-known naval architects 
of the day, and therefore it is not saying too much to suggest that 


other canoe clubs would do wel! to adopt the class; there is no 
doubt about the ability and comfort of these canoes, and the 
safeguards of the rule are such that the class has pretty nearly all 
the benefits of a “‘one-design” class, its closeness of competition, 
without absolutely tying the owner down to one particular model 
or rig. The rule, as passed, reads: 


“A cruising canoe shall, for racing purposes, comply with all 
the following dimensions and requirements: She shall be sharp 
at each end, with no transom or flat stern; any metal keel, center- 


plate, or ballast shall be detachable from her. Dimensions: Max 
imum length over all shall not exceed I7ft.; beam, not over 42in. 
No seat shall be extended beyond the side of the canoe. Fixed 
draft, including keel or drop keel, when hauled up, shall not 
exceed l4in. ‘xtreme length of any spar shall not exceed the 
load line or rating length of the canoe; in respect of a mast, such 
length of spar will be measured from waterline to extreme 
top of the mast. Minimum dimensions: The depth inside from 
deck to skin (to be taken at any distance within 3ft. of mid over 
all length, and at not less than 10in. out from middle line) shall 
not be less than 12in. Depth outside from top of deck at middle 
line to under side of keel (taken anywhere up to 2ft. from either 
end of the canoe) shall not be less than 12in. Constrdction: There 
shall be a sleeping compartment between two fixed complete trans 
verse bulkheads of wood, which are to be not less than 5ft. 6in 
nor more than &ft. apart, and not more than 5ft. from mid over 
all lengths, and of such compartment a length of 3ft. on the 
flooring shall be clear of centerplate case, and shall extend from 
side to side of the canoe; to such portion of the compartment there 
shall be a direct hatchway above it of not less than 16in. in width, 
extending 3ft. in length, and any bucket well or covering of any 
kind fitted in or over such hatchway or any part of such hatchway 
shall be detachable from the canoe. To each compartment, forward 
or aft of the above-mentioned bulkheads, there shall be a door or 
hatchway of not iess than 80sq.in. opening. Scantling: The 
substance of the skin or planking shall not be less than %in., and 
of the deck shali not be less than 3-lin., in finished state, and 
the substance of the buikheads above-mentioned shall not be 
less than 3-8in. in finished state. Rudder: Where an under-body 
rudder is fitted it shall be liftable through the body of the canoe 
until it is above the lower edge of the keel, at such place, and 
also shaii be removable from the canoe. Rating: he rating 
Length of L.W.L. X sail area 


6,000 
0.3. Sails: The certificate of rating shall be given in respect of 
one type of rig or suit of sails only, and under such certificated 
sails or sail only shall a canoe be qualified to compete, except 
that a smaller suit may be used; only one certificate shall be 
granted to or held at a time by any canoe. The restrictions in 
the construction clause, and as to scantling and rudder, shall not 
adversely affect any cruising canoe which was built prior to the 
autumn meeting of 1898, so long as such elements remain unal 
tered in such canoe. (Rule 26 as to certificates and marking 
L.W.L. shall apply to cruising canoes.)” 

Such is the R. C. C. classification, which is practically set for five 
years. The canoe-yawl rule is exactly the same, except that all 
dimensions are increased by half over those of the cruising class, 
and the scantling of skin and deck to be 3-8in. finished, and of the 
bulkheads not less than Yin. finished, and the rating is not to 
exceed 0.5. Therefore those who contemplate building have now 
before them practically a five years’ investment, with a_ safely 
limited class for cruising canoes, and a vague and practically un- 
limited class for racing canoes. 


of the canoe ) shalt not exceed 


The craft built to these dimensions and _ restrictions 
will be able and handy boats when afloat, but so far as 
actual canoeing goes they are canoe-yawls, and not 
canoes; except that they draw about twice as much, 
they are the same as what have been called Class C or 
canoe-yawls in this country. While undoubtedly abler 
and roomier than the true sailing canoe as long as they 
are afloat, they lack the distinguishing characteristics of 
the 16 by 30 craft as a one-man boat; minimum dimen- 
sions, compact form, light. weight. Once well afloat, 
they are all right. except where paddling is concerned, 
and this is merely a secondary point in sailing canoes; 
but when they are considered in connection with the 
shore, as every canoe must be, they are far inferior to the 
old 16 by 30 craft. The latter are in an cminent degree 
portable, beachable, houseable, and generally man- 
handleable; their compact form, shoal draft, flat floor 


and light weight when stripped of movable fittings 


making it easily possible for the crew of one to haul 
the boat out on a bank or bulkhead, to beach hér quickly 
and haul clear of the sea, and to house her snugly in a 
limited space on floor or rack in the club house. With 
a second man to help, the craft could be carried a long 
distance. Such use is not possible with a craft of 14in. 
draft, and. many of the best characteristics of the old 
canoe are missing in the new one. 

What is of vital importance in this country, convenience 
of rail transportation, is a serious bar to any increase of 
size over 16 by 30; it is the custom to carry canoes for 
long distances by rail, with several transfers, and this 
cannot be done with much larger hulls. 

In the racing class the legislation took a very peculiar 
and unexpected turn. In the course of the meeting an 
entirely new amendment. was sprung,.femoving. all limit 
of length, so that a new racing canoe may go to any 
extreme in this important direction. It would seem that 
this amendment was passed in order to kill off the class. 

The recognition of the under-body rudder, hung be- 
neath the bottem of the boat, and well forward of the 
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stern, instead of abaft the sternpost, is another blow at 
the distinctive canoe nature. Even though such rudders 
may be fitted so as to lift.out through wells, they pre- 
sent serious disadvantages from the standpoint of general 
use, and tend to make the cruising class boat but a 
racing machine. 

However pleasing it is to know that the good old sport 
of canoe sailing has still a firm hold in its. birthplace, 
we regret that the craft itself has been allowed to de- 
velop into something so different and in our opinion so 
inferior to the old sailing canoe. 


Bachting. 


THB executive committee of the Y. R. A. of Long Isl- 
and Sound is now at work on a plan for regulating the 
construction of a part of the racing fleet. This has 
proved quite as difficult a matter as was anticipated, the 
trouble being mainly how to classify.the yachts which 
are to come under the scantling restrictions. The rac- 
ing division will probably be left as at present, the 3oft. 
R.M. and all lower classes by the Seawanhaka rule, with 
no limitations to construction. In the cruising division 
the most practicable plan yet proposed is to give 
arbitrary limits to each class, similar to those of the 
knockabouts, with specific sizes of parts for each class. 
It is probable that several more meetings may be neces- 
sary before the details are complete, but the committee 
hopes to be able to subniit its work to a general meeting 
of the Association prior to the holidays. 











Tue latest report concerning Shamrock is that she-is 
to be commenced this week, the plating being nickel- 
steel furnished by Krupp, of Essen. 


The Yacht Racing Association of 
Massachusetts. 


In publishing the third annual record of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts, Sec’y Bliss, who is 
personally responsible for the excellent books of the As- 
sociation, has reprinted the two previous books, of 
i896-7,°so that members may obtain for preservation the 
complete records up to date. These records, with the 
year books published each spring, give indisputable evi- 
dence of the success of the Association, and every guar- 
antce of its permanence; the regular racing under uni- 
form rules, with public and official records of per- 
formances, have become so much matters of course that 
it is already difficult to realize that the very reverse ex- 
is ed up to three years ago. The value of organization 
and system has been so fully demonstrated about Boston 
that there is no fear of their abandonment, and an ob- 
ject lesson has been given that may be studied with ad- 
vantage in other localities. 

There is no place in the country better fitted for the ex- 
periment of union and association than Massachusetts 
Bay, through the number of small but flourishing clubs, 
the many small yachts, and the host of good sailors, ac- 
customed to both racing and cruising in equal propor- 
tions. When the conditions are compared with those 
cxistirg about New York, in spite of the extent and 
1 agrijude cf the yachting interests of the latter locality, 
it is plainly evident that. in all that tends to the pro- 
duction of a homogeneous and well-developed racing 
fleet Boston has great advantages. 

The Y. R. A. fleet of 1808, as officially enrolled, in- 
cludes 101 yachts, divided as follows: 


Cabin. Open. Total. 


De: er pe 10 10 
SEE EMER pic emeys wb’ AD 2 21 
BE 4 coins sane kh 12 II 23 
Rc SN <-cn-s Setnb tide > 21 21 
cate, Clam 1. 5554 cn o'es ae 10 10 
Knockabout Class ...... 16 ae 16 

57 44 Tor 


The races sailed under the auspices of the Association 
numbered twenty-eight, between May 30 and Sept. 10, 
the highest number of starters in any one being thirty- 
nine; as a rule there were from eighteen to twenty- 
five starters. These races included a territory extending 
from Provincetown to Newburyport. 

The official summary is as follows: 


Class B.—3o0ft. cabin yachts. 


. ' 
ie is, ae pa $5 
a. £8 2-9 3E 
* & & & wm He <c 
Meemer ........ 70" EO © 1075 97 811 
Ashumet .......11 6 3 o 2: 875 goG1 
lereee sie. g oe egors 2 325 46 3-7 
EwimaC.°14> 209 en 4 275 30 2-7 
Harbinger .-.... 4 6-8» 3 125 207-11 
Class D.—2oft. cabin yachts. 
Hermes ........21 +8 5 3 7 1300 61 19-21 
Eleanor ........21 o..5 Se 6 1275 605-7 
Little Peter ....21 4 4 6. 7 1575 55 20-21 
Beatrice ........20 2.98 ee g00 «45 
eae eas 7 400 38 I-10 
Areyto ......4.5 6 2 2-0 2 375 35 7-10 
Thordis ... .J31%. 5 Pia 2 250 23 4-5 
Tantrum... :...-..'S o 2 0 3 225 21 2-5 
Class L.—arft. yachts! 
DM. Bene coe DED S'S. 20 Yo 3-4 
Cleopatra ....... S23 iy see 50 3-4 
TACOUR «5X55 58 6, 386" 2858S so «56 2-3 
ARNE d 5s owe 6 I tO" 28 9 100-13 1-3 
Recruit ........ 8 tI 0 oO 2 Too =—-:113-1-3 
Class S.—a2ift. cabin yachts... 
Privateer ...-.-.I11...9. 2. 0. .© . 1050 5-11 
Arab IV. ...:... 1 8.2 0 t 950 4-11 
Harriet ...4,.-.. 8. 1.22 3. 42 ae 
ecberdanel ws. Auch 0 2 302 
‘Omeme ...,....8.,0, .. 0); 7, 3m. set 
Class T.—18it. yachts... . ; 
Duch@as ....:...10 7°23 © 2 Gs Ot-3 








Circe ........5. 486 01BE SS 40, 53 1225 769-10 
Vamoose ........15 a7 4%>g - os 6 
Alpine ’.5556 06% 19> -~q <2 4 550 55 
Bobolink ....... . 6 . 2-3 ° 400 50 
MOOS ite os 5 [oa - e 2 275 +3438 
Panteey i.......< 4 oo 1 3 125 15 5-8 
Woodbine ...... 3 0 0 0 3 75 10 5-7 
Class X.—15ft. yachts. 

NR oo assy 4 10 2 © 2 wu50 821-7 
Katydid ........ 12 . os I 950. 79 1-6 
By es 9 2 Og I 500 55 5-9 
ee. cb bes 6 eae 3 300 42 6-7 
WOE: © 43% cakoet 8 2S 6 275 +34 3-8 
_Knockabouts. 

SOE. 6-58 tig kb redial 7 S. > o 650 92 6-7 
Chinook ........ 6 C38 ole 3 300 50 
Ogg > ..k se 2 5 i ea UR ae 
Mongoose II. ... 3 0 0 2 I 125 305-7 
OGie jo. casi 2 OP PEO 2g 100 )=—- 28 2-3 
SROSOE. is sista 8 -O- 20l4 2 100 )§=- 28 -2-3 
Typhoon ........ 3 o- 210 3 100 «628 2-3 
Simtram ..... — © rt 0 I 100 6.28 2-3 
Spindrift ........ 2 © oO oO 3 50 141-3 
Tunipoo ........ 3 © oO Oo O° 75 I 1-2 
Oetei, ws ct. 2 Dis Dest I 75 11 1-2 


The executive committee has awarded the Y. R. A. 
bronze medals and pennants for 1808 as follows: 

30ft, cabin class, Meemer, Roland C. Nickerson; 2sft. 
cabin class, Hermes, A. W. Chesterton; 2rft. cabin class, 
Privateer, A. E. Scharf; 21ft. open class; Budd (schr.), 
S. N. Small; 18ft. class, Duchess, Chas. Hayden, Arthur 
H. Parker and J. H. Blanchard; rsft. class, Vitesse, E. H. 
Clapp; knockabout class, Jilt, W. O. Gay. 

_Meemer, whose picture, from a photo by N. L. Steb- 
bins, is here given, was designed and built this year by 
C. C. Hanley, at his new shops, Quincy; the winner in 
the 25ft. class is also from the same shop this year, 
but she had a very dangerous. rival, as the figures show, 
in Eleanor, designed by R. M. Wood. Bud is a new 
boat, a schooner, designed by her owner, S. N. Small, 
of Dorchester, an amateur. The mych-discussed change 
of class limits and abolition of time allowance, made 
last winter, moved one old boat, Privateer, from the 
middle of the old 24ft. class to the top of the new 
2ift., and she won from two new boats. Duchess, the 
winner in the 18ft. class, is a new boat, designed by C. D. 
Mower, whose Vitesse, winner last year, is again at the 
head of the , class; with the new yawl Katydid, de- 
signed by J. F. Small, second. In the knockabout class 
the honors go to the new Herreshoff boat Jilt, a keel 
boat, with the Purdon centerboard Chinook second. As 
many races of.the raceabout class were sailed apart from 
the Y. R. A. events, the complete record of the class 
places Chinook much lower than in this list. 

A hew feature of the book, which promises to be oi 
material value in the future, is a record of all decisions 
of the executive committee on appeals from the deci- 
sions of local committees in the years 1896-7-8. The 
official publication of such decisions does much to build 
up those precedents which are essential to the success- 
ful operation of even the most perfect racing rules. 





Raters and Half-Raters. 


THE question we have so often answered has lately 
come to us anew: “What is a one-rater and a half- 
rater?” A “rater” of any denomination is a yacht built 
to the “rating rule” adopted in Great Britain in the fall 
of 1886, and abandoned in favor of what is termed the 
“linear rating rule” in the fall of 1895. Under this rule 
the “rating” of a yacht was measured by the product 
of her L.W.L. and S.A. divided by 6,000; thus, 2oft. 
l.w.l. multiplied by 300sq.ft. of sail and divided by 6,000 
equaled one rating, and 15ft. l.w.l. and 200sq.ft. of sail 
gave one-half rating. Under the rule the small classes, 
one-half, one, two and a half and five rating, came into 
existence and prospered for some years. The rule was 
never adopted in America ‘save in one or two isolated 
cases, and there is no good ground for applying the 
term “rater” to American yachts. When the half-rater 
Spruce IIII. came to this country to race in 1895 a 
new class under the Seawanhaka rule, of 15ft. racing 
measurement, was established; and she increased her sail 
area until she was over her old English measurement 
of one-half rating in her races with Ethelwynn. The 
only correct designation of this class is the 15ft. class, 
just as the next larger is, the 2oft. class; but a great 
many Anglomaniacs in this country have preferred to sail 
the boats and to write of them as “raters.” As a matter 
of fact, though the boats of the two countries are gener- 
ally similar in size of hull, the American boats carry 
much more sail and would measure very much over the 
limits of the “one rating” and the “one-half rating” 
classes by the British rule. Now that the rule has been 
abandoned, the term “rater” is practically out of use. 





An Exposition of Yacht Racing Rules. 


In the course of its quarter-century of existence the 
British Y. R. A. has done much for the improvement 
of racing methods by the publication of the numerous 
official. decisions of protests and disputed questions by 
the Council; these tending to expose defects in the 
rules (which have been subsequently remedied), and 
also to make clear the full meaning of the rules to yachts- 
men. As secretary of the Y. R. A.. Mr. Dixon Kemp 
has been very closely associated with this particular work 
from the formation of the Association, and he has long 
been regarded as an authority upon racing rules and 
their interpretation. Under the title of “An Exposition 
of Racing Rules,” he has lately prepared a book, pub- 
lished by Horace Cox, London, in which the racing rules 
Under each rule 
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i . MEEMER. 
dt. sloop, designed and built by C. C. Hanley for R. C. 


Frederick Sherwood Rathbun. 


THE sixth commodore of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation, Frederick Sherwood Rathbun, secretary and 
treasurer of the Rathbun Company, of Deseronto, On- 
tario, died suddenly at that place on Nov. 26 of heart 
trouble. 

He was born at Deseronto, Jan. 26, 1856, and was edu- 
cated in New York city, after which he went into busi- 
ness with his father and brother, and rapidly rose to 
the position held at his death. 

He married Miss Jean McMurrich, of Toronto, in 
October, 1877, and besides his widow there survive him 
two daughters and a son, in his own immediate family, 
as well as his brother. 

Com. Rathbun was one of the old-time members of 
the A. C. A., who made the meets of 1884-5-6 at Grind- 
stone so delightful to all who took part in them. His 
personal qualities endeared him to all who came in 
contact with him, 


Lucien More. 


It is with deep regret that we record the death, in the 
early part of this month, of a historic figure in yacht- 
ing, Lucien More, the French yachtsman and oars- 
man. We know of no one to-day in either sport who can 
equal the long and hongrable record of earnest work 
which has just closed. r. More was born in France in 
1817, and as long ago as 1836 he was known as an oars- 
man, prominent in boating, or as the sport is termed in 
France, “canotage.” At this early date the pastime had 
by no means attained the dignity of public recognition 
as a sport, but the numerous successes of Mr. More at- 
tracted attention to it; in 1844 his crew defeated the crew 
of sailors of the Prince de Joinville, attached to the ser- 
vice of the vessels of the royal family at Neuilly, and in 
the following year he took part impthe regattas at Havre, 
the first essay of the Parisian oarsman on sea courses. 
These and similar events served to bring the sport into 
general notice, and really mark its public recognition and 
the beginning of the prominence which it has since at- 
tained in France. Mr. More’s efforts in its behalf, from 
the first, were not confined to the oar alone, but with 
tongue and pen he labored to perfect and popularize 
it; while he was always active in the work of club organi- 
zation and legislation. In 1853, though by this time 
devoted to yachting as well as rowing, he founded the 
Societe des Regattes Parisiennes, for the promotion of 
rowing; and in 1858 he was.the leader, with the aid of 
Alphonse Karr and several others, in the publication of 
the first volume of nautical sporting literature in the 
French language, “Canotage en France.” 

It was but natural that as yachting became known as 
a sport, about 1844, Mr. More should take to it as he had 
to rowing, and in 1854 he was equally prominent in the 
two. In this year he took charge of the little American 
centerboard catboat New York, imported into France by 


Mr. Goupil, raced her with wonderful success against 
the native its, shing the type in France from 
that time - he up. the, Connecticut 

French yachtsmen. He 


sharpie, and made her known to 


Nickerson, 1898. From photo by N. L. Stebbins. 


was one of the first supporters of the Yacht Club de 
France, serving as secretary of the maritime committee, 
and from 1874 to 1879 he was president of the Cercle de 
la Voile de Paris. For the past twenty years he has 
written regularly for Le Yacht, the national yachting 
journal of France, his efforts covering the entire field 
of yachting. He was perfectly familiar with every branch, 
practical sailing and racing, the theory and practice of 
design and construction, club organization and detail, 
and yachting legislation; his numerous articles on type 
and design have been of the highest value in th: develop- 
ment of yachting in France. Honest, fair-minded, cap- 
able, and thoroughly devoted to yachting and canoeing, 
Lucien More has left in these two sports, now per- 
manently established in France, an imperishable monu- 
ment to his name. 





Valkyrie II. 

THERE was quite a pilgrimage of yachting men to 
Greenock last week to inspect Valkyrie III. in the 
Garvel docks, where she was taken on Tuesday. The 
value of having Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenger tried 
against her, especially as Defender will try the new boat 
which is to defend the Cup, has been repeatedly pointed 
out in the Yachting World, and rumor was busy when 
Valkyrie was towed out of Greenock Bay, where she 
has lain since her return. It was freely stated that she 
was to be refitted for the coming season, and although 
this statement has proved premature, there is ground for 
belief that it may have some foundation. She went 
to Greenock and was docked for hull cleaning and in- 
spection. This is the first time she has been docked 
since she left the builder’s hands, and a number of en- 
thusiasts took the opportunity of having a look at her 
when out of water. : 

The bottom was found fearfully dirty, and some tons 
of mussels had to be removed before a fair idea of her 
lines could be obtained. 

Her great beam, very hollow sections and extraor- 
dinary draft gave her a:look of power, and taken in 
corijunction with the easy curves of entrance and run 
explained her wonderful speed in light winds. 

Valkyrie, it may be remembered, was never coppered, 
but coated simply with a composition resembling black 
varnish. It was feared that under these conditions and 
considering that she has been afloat continuously for 
over three years, the wood might be sodden. On a trial 
being made, however, it was found that this was by no 
means the case. The composition had proved an ex- 
cellent preservative, and the wood was as fresh and “live” 
as when built. 

The growth of barnacles and mussels had told some- 
what heavily on the surface, and strange to say, ‘the 
hardwood, the oak» of the stem, sternpost, etc., had 
suffered more from this cause and was more deeply 


- pitted than the softer wood with which she was planked. 


It was apparent that to plane her down and get a proper 
smooth surface again would be a work of much difficulty 
and expense, and.the probability is that before she is 
raced again—if it should happily be her fate to be again 
fitted out—she will require to be coppered all over. 
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After having been cleaned, examined, and recoated 
with black varnish, she was towed back again to her 
moorings in Gourock. It seems a thousand pities that 
this, undoubtedly the most handsome and fastest vessel 
ever built on this side, should be left as a breeding ground 
for shellfish —The. Yachting World, Nov. 11. 


: YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


On the evening of Nov. 22 about twenty of the older 
members of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. met at the 
club house, the occasion being a dinner to Mr. John 
Hyslop, the measurer of the club, who returned to New 
York on the Lucania on Nov. 12. The narrow escape 
of Mr. Hyslop, already recounted in the Forest AND 
STREAM, was emphasized by the fact that jn the course 
of the same day he had attended the funefal of a fellow 
passenger on the ill-fated steamer Mohegan, whose 
body had been recovered and sent to New York. In the 
absence of Com. Rouse, Mr. Tams occupied the head 
of the table, the company including Messrs. Foulke, 
A. Cary Smith, Langdon Ward, Zerega, Wetmore, Fos- 
ter, Eaton, Stevens,-Kerr, Sherman, Wendell, Owen, 
Stephens, Crane and others. After a very pleasant din- 
ner the party adjourned to the parlors at 9 o’clock, 
where Mr. Hyslop held a reception, many other members 
being present. He told at length in a simple but very 
forcible manner the story of the loss of the Mohegan, and 
in particular of his escape. The work of launching the 
boats failed almost entirely, it being impossible to swing 
them clear of the ship in the short time between the 
crash and her final sinking, estimated by Mr. Hyslop 
as under fifteen minutes. There being more than enough 
about the deck to load such boats as were being launched 
even if the attempts should prove successful, as they 
did not, Mr. Hyslop, as the bow sank and the stern 
rose, secured a life buoy from the after rail and made 
for the mizen rigging, but fell into a break in the deck 
and was submerged, though he managed to seize a 
ratline. After thus getting clear, the ship sank so rapid- 
ly that he was again submerged, but he clung to the 
rigging and again climbed clear, reaching a position 
some distance above the water, with half a dozen men 
abote him. After the vessel settled so far that she was 
evidently on bottom this party was joined by a quar 
termaster and the assistant stewardess, who leaped from 
a water-logged boat into the rigging. This party, with 
one man on the funnel and others in the fore and main 
rigging, clung on in the dark and cold from about 7 
o’clock in the evening until 2 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when they were taken off by the lifeboat from St. 
Keverns. The rescue was a slow and difficult matter, 
the boat being compelled to anchor to leeward of each 
mast in succession. When near the mizenmast Quarter 
master Juddery swam to her with a line, and finally a 
traveling bight was rigged on a heavier line and the 
party was taken off one at a time, each being lowered 
into the sea and drawn along or under the water to 
the lifeboat. Even then it was nearly three hours more be- 
fore they were landed and cared for. In spite of the 
exposure, Mr. Hyslop suffered no injury. He has no 
explanation to offer as to how the vessel ran so far off 
her course, and the mystery will probably never be ex- 
plained. 

Ingomar, schr., J. D. Barrett, has been sold to M. F 
Plant. She is one of the best schooners built of late 
years, a roomy and serviceable craft, of moderate draft, 
R8it. over all, 66ft. l.w.l., 18ft. 6in. beam, and 8ft. draft 
of hull. She was designed by H. C. Wintringham and 
built by Lawley & Son in 1896. 


The schooner Ariadne, owned by the Hon. Mrs. Mey 
nell Ingram, has been let to an American gentleman for 
a prolonged cruise to the South Pacific. It will- be re- 
membercd that Ariadne was built by Messrs. Camper and 
Nicholson for the late Capt. Charles Thellusson, and is 
the largest sailing schoner at present afloat. Capt. 
Thellusson named her Boadicea, and she had the longest 
masts ever put into a sailing vessel, but they were cut 
down after her famous match with the yaw! Latona, from 
Torquay round the Eddystone, in a gale of wind, in 1876. 
She took part two years ago in the first match for the 
German Emperor’s Heligoland cup and won a prize. 
At the time he had her built, Capt. Thellusson was com- 
modore of the Royal Victoria Y. C., and there is an oil ° 
painting representing her under canvas in that club. 


Uvira, cutter, C. V. Brokaw, has-been sold to Robert 
Deremus, of New York. Mr. Brokaw has purchased 
the steam yacht Althea of Chas. Sooysmith. 


At the annual meeting of the Knockabout Associa- 
tion on Nov. 25, Frank Brewster was re-elected presi- 
dent, J.J. Souther secretary and treasurer, and F. Elliot 
Cabot official inspector. T. E. Jacobs, J. P. Loud and 
H. H. Buck were elected as a board of judges for Asso- 
ciation races. It was voted to make no change in ex- 
isting rules and restrictions for the classes controlled by 
the Association. A change was desired in the racing 
rules so that a boat fouling a mark should at once with- 
draw and leave a clear field for the others, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to suggest the change to clubs 
giving races for Association classes, particularly for the 
raceabouts. If it is found that the clubs do not care to 
take -action, the Association is likely to incorporate 
such a rule in its own rules.—Boston Globe. 


The fifth regular meeting of the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Y. C., for the year 1898, was adjourned to meet 
on Tuesday, Dec, 6, at the town club house, 19 East 
Twenty-second street, at 8:30 o’clock P. M. The adop- 
tion of the following proposed amendments to the by- 
laws will be moved at the meeting: 

Chapter VII. Section 12, to strike out the word “first” 
from the first line and to substitute the word “second.” 

Chapter XIV. Section 1, to change the period to a 
semi-colon and to add: “provided, however, that when 
any such date falls on a legal holiday, the meeting shall 
be held on the succeeding Tuesday.” ‘ 

The first meeting of the navigation class will be held 
at the club house on Pipeeey, CSenee, Dec. 1, at 8:30 
o'clock, and it is expected that weekly meetings will 
thereafter be held during the winter months. e in- 
struction will be free, and all menrbers of the club and 
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7OREST AND STREAM. 


Pat {[Dec. 3, 1898. 





their friends are invited to become members of the 
class, at which it is hoped there will be a large attend- 
ance. The meeting will be preceded by the usual mess 
dinner at 7 o'clock. Members intending to join the 


class are requested to notify Mr. Allen E. Whitman, at 
the club house. 


Bie Bange and Gallery. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O., Nov. 27.—The following scores were made in 
regular competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Associa- 
tion at Four-Mile ouse, Reading Road, to-day. Conditions: 
200yds., off-hand, at the German ring target. Gindele was de- 
clared champion with a score of 229 on that target. Drube wins 
the honor medal with a score of 66. Gindele wins the Uckotter 
trophy this month with a score of 229. Early in the shoot a 
heavy smoke rolled over the range from town, which almost ob- 
scured the targets for an hour, much to the discomfiture of the 
contestants. Scores: 


Champion score: 




























Gindele ......... Be 24 21 23 25 23 24 25 22 20 22—-229 
Payne 18 24 18 21 25 16 19 20 20—200 
Roberts 23 6 19 24 13 21 21 23 23-192 
Weinheimer 20 17 24 22 19 19 16 18 20—195 
Houck .... 24151918 5 9 16 15—150 
Topf .. 23 2113 1617 4 20 16—161 
Drube ..... 11 19 19 17 21 20 23 25—196 
Strickmier 18 16 20 16 21 16 23 21—191 
PE okssiubsetecesstst>oeus ceed 24 16 23 18 21 14 14 17—190 
Honor target. Special scores. 
SEED cloviwucnuadescdsecctdsbeaned 8 20 %—63 21 
ay 13 17—50 218 206 203 
EDs c0s seanndespippehaniewéle vied 19 19—59 205 201 199 
EE . bkasesncovanbthent sees 21 17 22—60 197 189 188 
EEE cgbiinscebwablasbccVuvesansbes ll 12 4—37 168 167 161 
DM hs kb ddpbneeisyerdkeesbiees cneshys 6 15 18-33 180 166 149 
DT din nieh< ieshbheenubakecmeiel 20 23 23—66 210 197 196 
EE »ovvandsveboscdvcteehnveea 25 20 17—62 220 204 203 
POMEL cos ce ceuvbccbbssehh sbduue 17 24 2061 215 213 199 





Conlin’s Gallery. 


Mr. James S. Contin tells us that he will shortly reopen the 
shooting gallery at Broadway and Thirty-first. street, this city, 
where he was established for so many years. The ranges will 
be fitted up for pistol and revolver shooting, with Mr. Conlin 
in personal attendance. 





Grap-Shooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
sotice like the following: 








Fixtures. 


Noy. 30-Dec. 1.—Sterling, N. Y.—Tournament of the Sterling 
Rod and Gun Club. C. F. Wayte, Sec’y. 

Dec. 1—New Brunswick, N. J.—New Jersey Tray-Shooters’ 
League; live birds; open to all comers. 

ec. 3-4.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Tournament of Milwaukee Gun 

Club; live birds and targets. 

Dec. 7-8.—Kewanee, [ll.—Tournament; live birds and targets. 
E. E. Baker, Manager. 

Dec. 13.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—John Watson's tournament; 
live birds only. 


Dec. 19-21.—Kewanee, I!l.—Tournament; live birds and targets. * 


FE. E. Baker, Kewanee, Lll., and V. Studley, Neponset, Ill, Man- 
agers. 

Dec, 19-23.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Grand Central Handicap; targets 
first day; sparrows two days; pigeons two days. H. 'T. Hearsey, 
Sec’y. 

Dec. 27-30.—St. Thomas, Can.—Tournament of St. Thomas Gun 
Club. Jack Parker, Manager. 


1899. 


Jan. 17-19.—Hamilton, Ont.—Annual tournament and grand 
Canadian handicap of the Hamilton Gun Club; $1,000 guaranteed. 
H. Grahagn, Sec'y. , 

April 47.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore shooting 
Association; targets and live birds; money added. Geo. L. Har- 
rison, Sec’y. 

April 6-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Fulford’s handicap at live birds. FE. 
D. Fulford, Manager. 

April i1-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. 

April 18-29.—Lincoln, Neb.—The Lincoln Gun Club’s second 
annual interstate tournament; targets and live birds; $500 added. 
Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y. 

April 18-21.—Baltimore, Md.—Prospect Park Shooting Associa- 
tion’s tournament; added money. H. A. Brehm, Pres. 

May 16-19.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Pennsy]- 

nia State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 

eed Hurst Gun Club. Frank W. Bacon, Sec’y. 

May 16-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Fish and Ga Protective Association. H. B. Collins, Sec’y. 

M 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the ‘Srecaneel Gun Club; 2%-bird Southern Handicap. 
McCants, Sec’y. : 

June 7-9.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. J. C. Porterfiel€é, Sec’y, O. T. S. L. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 

C. C. Beveridge, alias The Dominie. has been heard from. This 
week he has been in Rochester, N. Y., and has been doing some 
shooting, as well as attending to business. .When he first arrived 
in that city Sim Glover offered to shoot him a match at 100 
targets, the Dominie to receive 8 misses as breaks. But Mr. Bev- 
eridge refused to annex the cinch; he was opposed to expansion in 
the way of gathering in shoe pegs or sides of sole leather, as he 
would most certainly have done, for it is an awl to a piece of wax 
that Glover could not beat him once in a blue moon at those 
odds. As it was, they shot together as friends, and the Dominie 
went out with 93 out of his 100. What Glover made is unknown, 
but it is sure he made a good score, for he made a run of 530 
straight in the 100. 


New York got a poor deal in the matter of Thanksgiving 
Day weather; at least the trap-shooters of this city did. It 
rained hard all the morning until about 10 o’clock; then it rained 
and drizzled off and on “until after dinner,” when snow set in, 
and by nightfull there was a couple or so inches of slush on the 
sidewalks theater-goers to. wade through. Under such con- 
ditions, it is not to be wondered at that all or nearly all the clubs 
that had shoots announced for that day called them off for lack 
of patronage. Live birds were shot at the Westniinster Kennel 
Club and at the West Chester aged Club. -At the West- 
minster Kennel Club’s grounds Mr. Walter Ferguson won the 
cup with 12 kills, Oakleigh Thorne being second. There was a 
good attendance of shooters, who refu to be stopped by the 
rain or snow. . , 


i i h be t le is the fact that 
Tom Keller has deserted New ‘Jersey and taken up his sbode ia 
New York: nos svar Ms. oe i pe iene 2 Batals, sonne 
. 1 n e © even as a 
ie hoe re * ea’ bree Sin Club, of Greater New 
ork. Tee Kay’s business address is still 88 Chambers street, 
but his home address is somewhere. in’ the neighborhood of 133d 
street—car a nickel each- way, with no ferry to cross! 
‘championship woblch te sp eats Peote ar tic ghdeeses 
m, on 
ates Club, at eee N. Roy Wed- 
L answer so. inauiriee received at f 
will be as well to mention that. the Co EeP the title 
goes it are open only to residents -of ate -of 
s¢y, who must also be members of clubs that are members of 
New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association. 
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(the tanmretets ‘Asessionon, 
° n a 
of the purse in the Grand American bigh guns 
to aes OS, Aone om. en te 
of this section. In another column Mr.° gives - 
some showing of 
three d American piandicaps would have it bé 
noting ‘balers slguing nie galled Seis at tiem eet. 
noting ore signing an e ie sy! 
It is generally “Geteeeed that the members of the Interstate 
Association have had for some time under consideration a plan 
whereby the number of moneys, “high guns” as usual, may be 
increased so as to make more prize ers. 

Tom Morfey is matched to shoot a 100-bird race with Aaron 
Doty, of Paterson, The match is to be shot on Wednes- 


’ day, Dec. 14, probably at Arthur Bunn’s grounds, 


‘on - Thanksgiving Day 


Si N. J., 
and is for $100 a side. Thié-is the first’ individual match thet 
Morfey has engaged in for some time, and. it is very Roceneny 
expected that the young Paterson shot will make him kill 90 
better to win out, no matter how good Bunn’s birds are. Mor- 
fey’s sweepstake scores have not loom anything remarkable of 


late, but he is well known to be a hard man to beat in an individ- 
val match. 


We have received a programme of the three days’ shoot to be 
held at Kewanee, Ill., Dec. . The shooting will take at 
the Fair Grounds, and will he at targets and live birds. Eighteen 
target events and nine live-bird events are on the programme, and 
the management announces that as many matches and extra 
sweeps can be shot as the shooters desire. The Sergeant system 
will govern the target shooting, and the live-bird events will be 
class shooting, handicaps 26 to 32yds. Average prizes are offered 
for both the live-bird and the target events. E. E. Baker, 
Kewanee, Ill., and V. Studley, Neponset, Ill., are the managers. 


The Boiling Springs Gun Club, of Rutherford, N. J., was about 
the only tenpetsbaning club in this vicinity that did any shoot- 
ing to amount to much. J. J. U. M. C. Hallowell was on hand, 
toking his last crack at targets prior to a trip after quail into 
Maryland with Jake Blenderman as his side partner. Itogether 
there were about twenty shooters on hand, the club’s free turkey 


lunch and the sweepstakes for turkeys (all handicaps) being the 
drawing cards on this occasion. 


W. M. Harding, of this city, has been in hard luck lately. On 
Saturday; Nov. bi he made some excellent scores at the traps, and 
laid his plans to outdo those scores on Nov. 19. That day was as 
wet as it could be, so Mr. Harding’s gun was kept in its case. 
He then fixed upon Thanksgivin Day for his next essay; but 
Thanksgiving Day was no day for trap-shooting. Neither was 
Saturday, Nov. 26, with its blizzard! Perhaps it 1s only a matter 
of bad luck; or is it possible that Mr. Harding has a hoodoo? 

‘\ match has been arranged between J. Fleming and Melrose 
Hayes, which has aroused considerable interest among the New 
Jersey shooters, The match is to take place on the nds of 
the Forester Gun Club, Newark, at 10 A. M. on Jan. 1, and will 
be at 100 targets, expert rules, for $25 a side; $5 forfeit was posted 
by each man with the stakeholder, H. E. Winans, on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

Ifarvey McMurchy is expected in the city this week, if he can 
be spared from the factory at Fulton, N. + where L. C. Smith 
guns are being turned out night and day to supply the demand. 
Tom Keller hopes to have Harvey on exhibition at New Brunswick, 


_N. J., on sees of this week, and at the Boiling Springs Gun 
Sa 


Club’s shoot on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 3. 


F. D. Kelsey, of East Aurora, N. Y., was in the city last week, 
combining business in Maiden Lane with sight-seeing in the Navy 
Yard, etc. Mr. Kelsey was to have taken part in the shoot at 
Rutherford, N. J., on Thanksgiving Day, but the elements were 
too much for: him. 


Manager John S. Wright, of the Brooklyn Gun Club, says that 
his club is going to be more liberal in the matter of s next 
year than it has been in 1898. Surely the treasury of that club 
must be in a pleasing condition if that is the case, for the club's 
prize shoots this year have been numerous and well attended. 


Will K. Park, the trap editor of Sporting Life, is fast recovering 
from his attack of typhoid fever, and is well on the road to con- 
valescence. The fresh air in and around Athens,~ Pa., will do 
much to restore his health, now that he has been able to leave 
Philadelphia for his native heath. 


There was -no shooting at the ‘Carteret Club’s unds on 
Thanksgiving Day, the eater attractions at the estminster 
Kennel Club and the est Chester Country Club proving too 
much for the shooters who usually patronize the Carteret traps. 

Captain Money has just received a cablegram from his son, Noel 
E. Money, stating that he eannot spare the time to make a visit 
to the United States, the business that would have brought him 
here having been arranged satisfactorily. 





The Chicago Challenge Trophy. 

Cutcaco, Nov. 2%.—Editor Forest and Stream: Knowing that 
you would not willingly publish a statement calculated to reflect 
upon any one, or to serve as an unjust criticism of the acts of 
others, t beg space in which to refer to a statement appearing 
in your issue of Nov. 26, under the caption of “Chicago Challenge 
Trophy,” a contribution by Mr: A. C. Paterson. It reads: ‘Trus- 
tees for the Chicago challenge trophy (ashy eneneens. A,. C. 
Paterson’s challenge to the holder. was mailed first in. Chicago) 
have decided that E. S. Rice is to Shoot for the trophy at the 
next contest,” etc. : 2 

Under the rules governing the holder of the Chicago challenge 
trophy, a challenge shall not be lodged until the conclusion of 
the match that determines the holder. In other words, a chal- 
lenge shall not be considered until the holder of the trophy is 
known. 

At the last contest for ssion of the Chicago challenge 
trophy, between Messrs. 1 P. Hicks, challenging, and Silas 
Palmer, the holder, the match was started at exactly 3 P. M. 
One hundred birds per hour from a_ single set of five traps is 
admittedly good time, and yet Mr. Paterson, I believe, claims 
to have been present atthe match in question, at which 62 birds 
were trapped, and to have deposited his challenge in the Chicago 
post-office (twelve miles distant from the Burnside grounds) at 
about 3:30 P. M., or ahead of my challenge, which was deposited 
at exactly 3:57. 2 

As a matter of faet, Mr. Paterson left the Burnside grounds 
before the match between Messrs. Hicks and Palmer was con- 
cluded, posted his challenge from Station Grand Crossing, and 
it did not reach the trustees until hours after my challenge had 
been delivered and receipted for by the trustees. In this con- 
nection I would suggest that brother Paterson in future, de- 
pending upon the exact moment of posting letters rather than 
the time of their receipt, do not —— his money for special 
delivery stamps. Mr. Paterson has already had six opportunities 
of shooting for the Chicago challenge trophy; would. it not be 
modest in-that gentleman to give some one else a chance? Many 
contributed to the purchase of this medal and many are interested 
therein. : E. S, Rice. , 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Wooptawy, L. 1., Nov. 26.+—Three enthusiastic members of 
the New Utrecht Gun Club had the courage to face the traps 
and the northeast snowstorm at their bi-monthly live-bird shoot 
at Woodlawn to-day. The wind and snow blew right into the 
faces of the shooters, and made it at times’ impossible to see 


the birds. Under the conditions, Hegeman’s shootimg was not 
far irom bein phenomenal. The birds were all right after they 


t ed. ets next Saturday at Woodlawn. Traps ready 
e 130. The varane match with the Endeavors has been postponed 
to an early date in the new year. Scores: 


29. .2111111112—10 DA Gr x o122220011— 7 
A A Hegeman, 29.. egory, 27.,.6 _ 
EG Frost, 28... .0222011210— 7 

Shell ‘shoot, 3 Birds: ’ 
A A Hegemam, .....:--+.++ 1M EG Frost, Bets.0i).c04) «. co 


. 





Ossining Rifle and Gun Club) 
Sixe Stxc, mae Bay soun, nders the Sin we here 
with sleet, blowing in the faces-of the shooters, creditable scores 
were made: 


Blattert sors Ragpentaanse - Bhertond 2 tos cteapeereuns 6 
No. 2) 5 live birds: ~ Hall] 6,2 Washburn. 4; Blandford 14; :S: 
8 ive birds: Mall 7, Weshburn 6. " 
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Trap around Reading. 


Pa., Nov. 24—The annual Thanksgiving Dey et 
South End Gun Club, of this city, was held to- 
on their grounds, the Schuylkill River. The club 
shoot for the three medals was the principal event, all events 
were pulled off in a blinding snowstorm. Several times duritig 
the shoot disputes arose as to small pieces being en from 
targets, but owing to the snow falling so fast and thie& the pro- 
tests were not allowed. The scores of the club shoot fo’ : 
Class A, 25 targets, 18yds.: 
Eshelmman ... 2.2... 00. cece neces ees ce eee e+ -L100100011011011001010001—12 
Capt Yost 2.0.6.0... cece eee cee seen ene» 0011001011011111011110010—15 





COOPERS a Siseden ccc tsctesicicccetesccsoves 1011111111000010110110100—15 
OME Vives thnnsscicesecscecececs - -0100100001011011001010101—11 
RE Mai tee nc ckicdsceossnesscheesreed 1001101100011101011001011—14 


1100000000111000000011011— 9 
0000011100001000000010101-— 7 
1111111111011011111000001—18 
91.00001000010001010011111—10 





Class C, 25 targets, Myds.: 


a ERE «neces cnbcceeckthesvccks 1300111100110111011000000-- 13 
The scores of wag Naa S: 





4 5 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
86776635543645775 4 
oS Se me ee. SNE Ree SO ae +e 
46568 367786326444 
a ee ow ee ENG od 06 hs ae ce 
7865483733 3810 75 5 77 
i Die WM. a\bac ek ivepaeias coe (# : 
eB. 3 7. 
en AN BS ~ Og ee We eWnce a9 05.00 
11 


The South End Gun Club's team, picked to shoot at Pottstown 
7. 30, is Yost (captain), Essick, Jack Harrison, Eshelman and 
ones. 

Pottstown, Pa., Nov. 24.—-The annual Thanksgiving target tourna- 

ment of the Shuler Shooting Club, which was scheduled to be 
shot oe, had to be postponed, owing to the unfavorable 
weather. heavy snow began to fall here at 6:30 A. M., and at 
9:30, the time set to start the events, the ground was entirely 
covered over, and throughout the day there was a heavy fall of 
snow. At 10 A. M. the tournament committee held a short meet- 
ing and decided to postpone the shoot until Wednesday, Noy. 
30, as stated in the programme, when the entire programme will 
be shot, as advertised. Manager Arthur A. Fink, of Reading. 
was on the ds early, and had everything ready for shooting 
to begin at 9:30, but no events were shot until 10 A. M., when a 
programme of sweeps was commenced. Among the shooters 
present were Jack and Harrison, of the South End Gun Club, 
of Reading; Adams, of Phoenixville Gun Club; Urner, of Twin 
City Gun Club, of Spring City; Irwin, Gilson, Stone, Slonaker, 
Pennypacker and Smith, of the Shuler Gun Club. 
_ A strong northwest wind blew across the traps and made shoot- 
ing hard, and good scores were impossible. The magautrap was 
used, and worked very satisfactorily throughout the events. The 
scores follow: 

Events: 5 

Targets: 0 
Adams ........ 5 6 6 : 
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No. 20, 5 pairs: “Adams 3, Irwin 6, Harrison 7, Jack 5, Smith 


7, Stone 3. 


No. 21, 5 pairs: Adams 6, Irwin 6, Harrison 6, Jack 5, Smith 4. 


Spring Valley, Pa., Nov. 22.—The annual fall target and live- 
bird tournament opened at the Spring Valley shooting grounds 
to-day, and will be continued on Wednesday under the auspices 
of the proprietor, Henry J. Seidel. Owing to the inclement 
weather but few shooters participated in the different events. The 
Spring Valley grounds are situated along the East Penn Rail- 
road, and only two trains during the day stop at this place, thus 
making it = hard to reach from the city unless one walks or 
drives. Mr. Seidel certainly has the finest live-bird grounds in 
the State, being fitted with the underground system of traps 
for live birds, and a magautrap for target shooting. Arthur 
A. Fink, of Reading, had fall charge of the tournament. Owing 
»to the small crowd of shooters each day but few events were 
shot. Only one Reading shooter was present during the tourna- 
ment, where there should have been not less than twelve present. 
The bad weather caused many to stay away, and thus all interest 
was lost in the shoot. 

rg | the shooters present were Thomas H. Keller, of the 
Peters Cartridge Co., New York city; F. W. Moffett, also of 
New York city; M. S. Brey, of Zionsville; Lee Wertz, of Temple; 
Harvey Clouser, of Gibraltar; W. I. Irwin, of Pottstown, and 
Francis Yost, of Reading. Chas. Bechtel was referee in all 
events, and gave entire satisfaction. The scores follow: 


Events: 123 45 67 8 91011 12 13 1415 





10 10 10 10 1015 10 10 10 10 5 5 5 5 OS 

SES Oe 776961098 7835433 

5-8 SG Bice ces i > GD 2163 

96 VT 2 Oi 6.8.8 Biiew AN s- 

8749913 99 810..3 444 

evecgigabe sebsebéeck > eb 30 Me Soy © OO Os ws. i. 
Second Day. 


The live-bird events resulted as follows: 

Match between Wertz, of Temple, and Winthrop, of Gibraltar, 
for $5 a side, loser to pay for birds: 
Werte, BB cc cscesces 1212111222—10 Winthrop, 23 ....... 2*2111011*— 7 

Second match, Wertz vs. Winthrop, 10 birds each, $5 a side, 
loser to pay for birds, 28yds. rise, Wyds. boundary: 


WEEEUE) Daneecsceteend 20111212219 Wéinthrop ........... 2012121201—8 
Third match, Climax ys, S. S. S., at 10 birds each, $10 a side, 

loser to pay for birds, ds. rise: 

CAANOR 00.0 os bes cind 221122112110 SSS ............. %222222222-— 9 


Fourth match, Climax vs. S. S. S., Climax 10 birds to shoot 





ogpinst S. S. S.’s 12 birds resulted: 
DEUS. 9 sccnnbecteun 21°2221212-9 SS S§ ........... 02*201221110—8 
Several practice matches for price of birds only followed. 
oF Duster. 
Bison Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. @—The Bison Gun Club’s Thanksgivin 


Day shoot was attended by enna shooters, most of whom too 
part in the entire mme. hi 
shot, scores of which follow: 


ere were ten 20-target events 
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~ 191218192017... ...... 
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pp ERIE A OER IR 15 11 12.16 17 13 14.11 12 16 
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- 13 8 16 18 14 17:18 17 14 16 

12 11.10 16... ... 5 16... i. 

—— i 13 11 9121815 9 1417 13 
h BBs Rov oedaveasedb ee tubann eS 
CPG: So 3h5h StL echs ot zedStinn db 17 17 20 17 16-18 19:19 19 18 
Bev, Sfunseoakhscten «seen 14 17 15 17 19.18 16 19 16 16 
DOPE. este, hipescseosss sce 1221615161717 9.... .. 
Meyer -..:... « 18 17 19 19 19 17 19 38 18 18 
paneer ds pap hg SRE SS. 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 
‘ieReriseatite. ; 


Curcaco, Ill., Nov. 26.—Elsewhere is mentioned the race be- 
tween Mr. Mussey, of ‘this city, and Mr. Davenport, a well-known 
gentleman of New York, whom in this case I think best to name 
openly as Mr. Louis Duryea, a shooter very well and favorably 
known in this city for his uniform. skill and his uniform courtesy 
and fairness at the traps, where he is a performer of known reputa- 
tion. Mr. Mussey defeated Mr, Duryea, a fact which gave the 
latter perhaps nearly as much pleasure as it did the former, and 
which certainly caused him no concern. day later Mr. Duryea 
was shooting at the bye ge Park Club grounds, the guest of 


Mr, Walt Du of that club. He went prepared to shoot a race 
which he had arran, with Mr. F. H. Smith, also of that club, 
the terms of which been agreed u 100 birds, Mr. Smith to 


be given 25 dead in the 100, wager of on the result. There 
onl ale to be a team race, Mr. Smith and Mr. R. R. Donnelly, 
Jr., vs. Messrs. Duryea and Dupee. When Mr. Duryea an- 
nounced his readiness to shoot the 100-bird race Mr. Smith made 
the rather remarkable reply that he had ——- it over and 
concluded not to. shoot, as he was sure he would lose, since he 
had been advised that Mr. Duryea would surely defeat him, and 
he did not want to make a spectacle of himself. Mr. Duryea 
politely called attention to the fact that the match had been 
made and he was ready to shoot, but his opponent neither shot 
nor — a fact which called upon him much censure from others 
of the club. The team race was not shot, Mr. Duryea declining 
to shoot with the circumstances as they were. As perhaps Mr. 
Smith is ignorant Of the position in which he thus places both 
himself and his club, and as the matter is certain to attract unfav- 
orable comment in the Eastern clubs, and perhaps make unhappy 
complications, I deem it unavoidable to make this statement 
of the facts, feeling, however, quite sure that the governors of 
the Washington Park Club will advise Mr. Smith to make what 
prompt and full amends he may in ignorance or carelessness have 
withheld from Mr, Duryea. he latter is too well known here 
and too much respected to be allowed to go away with’any but 
the most pleasant recollections of his treatment in Chicago, and 
I am sure that not only Mr. Duryea, but all the shooters of the 
country, will understand that Mr. Smith’s action is not a customary 
one in Chicago clubs, but only an unfortunate one, which it ‘will 
be best to correct and forget as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Duryea tells me that Mr. Mussey will soon go East and 
shoot a little return race with him, It is by no means unlikely 
that honors will then be easy. Mr. Duryea thinks he lost his 
race here by reason of the fact that he used 7% shot instead of 
7s. He had a great many dead just over the wire. 


Watson’s. 


The cold weather has helped the flying at Watson’s, and long 
runs are probably a thing of the past for a while. This bodes well 
for the quality of the sport at John Watson’s. big live-bird shoot, 
which begins Dec. 13. John has his programmes out, and the 
boys may learn all particulars by applying for a programme. 
Sweeps will begin Monday, Dec. 12, and they will last all ‘ the 
week. Besides the old reliable traps at the left-hand score, which 
all shooters know already, Mr. Watson has re a full set of 
brand new Fulford’s traps on the right-hand side of the park. 
The divisions of the money will be tried on the equitable plan, 
four moneys in the purse, this for the 15-bird daily event. The 
trophy offered for the 25-bird sweep of the last day ($15 entrance, 
handicap) is quite worthy of John Watson’s reputation and .cost 
$150. The ogramme is scheduled the same for each day, sweeps 
at 7, 10 aa 15 birds respectively, miss-and-out fillers. if. any time 
remains. Birds at 20 cents, and stem winders, too. This shoot 
ought to stir things up a plenty. s . 


Limited December Shoot. 


The programme is. out for the second Grand Central Handicap 
tournament of the Limited Gun Club, of Indianapolis, i Dec. 
19-23, o to all. This follows Watson’s shoot, and will find 
many ieootere in this vicinity. A full and varied programme on 
targets, sparrows and live birds is offered, the rules well consid- 
am and liberal, fair to all. Send for the programme to H 
Hearsey, secretary, Indianapolis. 


Louisville. 


The Portland Gun Club, of Louisville, Ky., -has been organ- 
ized, with Dr. E. C. Underwood president and H. H. Hartman 
secretary. Shoots will be held each Saturday, and this new club 


for the shooting city of Louisville should make history rapidly. 


Ottumwa. 


Ottumwa Gun Club, of Iowa, closed its annual tournament 
Nov. 22, after a season of the bad weather which swept over this 
section about that time. None the less, the attendance was ood 
and the shoot a success. Marshall, Grimm, Gilbert and Budd 
were among the crackerjacks on — The Dago chief tied Gilbert 
the last day, with 139 out of 150. 


“Eau Claire.” 


In a recent edition s the Leader, Eau Claire, Wis., I note the 
following clipping and comment: : : : 
“The Sst ron inedal and the championship of America at live 
birds were won at Eau Claire, Wis., on Aug. 27, by Mr. R. O, 
Heikes, who killed 99 out of 100.—ForEst aNnp Stream, London, 
Eng., edition. f 7 
“The fame of Eau Claire reaches a long way. To be here is a 
blessing, -and to born here an inestimable | pevvilene. It 
is equal to Lord Palmerston’s famous ‘I am a citizen of Rome. 
The proudest claim that one could make in_ the pelmay days of the 
Empire, and which was used with such effect by St. Paul when 
at extremity with his enemies.” . 
That’s ali right about Eau Claire, and everybody who is any- 
y knows that Eau Claire is a redhot sporting town and full 
of sportsmen as an egg is of méat; but while we are speaking 
of Eau Claire, and St. Paul and London, why not take into con- 
sideration for comment the fact that it was. through the columns of 
FoREST AND STREAM that Eau Claire got the reputation it has in 
don? Idonot remember whether Lord Palmerston wasa shooter, 
but if- he was, he no doubt read Forest AnD STREAM, or was 
singularly behind the times for one in his position. This is the 
oldest and the best sporting. paper printed—indeed, to use a cer- 
tain phrase, it is the dy of them All. tees 


1200 Boyce Butuprnc, Chicago, Ill. 


Massey vs. Duryea. ‘ 


Z afternoon, Nov. 23, an interesting race at lively 
binds ae Watson’s Park between L. T. ea, of New 
York, and W. P. Mussey, of Chicago, in which the latter won by 
the narrow margin of three birds. The race was at 100 live 
birds for the price of birds and other: considerations. Both 
gentlemen shot in excellent te es Duryea was somewhat 
handicapped by shooting small in his first barrel; many of 
his ices: wars, hand Oe lee score f but fell dead out of 

i seen score > 
dope, oe eel etece small on account of the event not havin 


been ished. Among those from out of town were. Mr. an 
Nie Co of Brooklyn; Mr. and Mrs. L. T. Duryea, 
of New York; Mr. Peevey, of Cripple Creek; C. H, Wilcox, an 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Deen dro get his $d, a white left-quarterer, by not leading 
enough, His i th, a copper-color, fell close to the trap; after using 
both his barrels the: bird recovered, sufficient strength, aided b 
the wind, to get out of bounds, His 20th, though d hit wit 
the first, was missed clean with the second and got away. He made 
an excellent stop with one barre] of his 28th bird, which was a 
swift left-quartering tailer. His .35th, a .white right-quarterin; 
incomer, was hard hit, and fell dead out of bounds. e same luc 
folldwed in the 38th ‘and also in his 59th. _ He made a good kill 
of his 62d, which was a white left-qu ng towerer. is 76th 
was a blue circling outgoer, which ‘fell dead against the outer 
houndary wire. His ‘next was a good, swift left-quartering tailer 
and was well killed. His 83d was a similar bird, apparently not 
hard hit. His 92d was hard hit and fell dead out of bounds. He 
made a clean miss of his 97th, and went out with 89, with five dead 
out of bounds, 

Mr. Duryea was unable to overcome «his oppreess lead of 
two birds, and increased it to three on missin is 88d. Mussey 
followed, missing his 84th, decreasing his. lead to two, and sub- 
one Ss one on missing his 91st, leaving him only one bird 


ahead uryea missed his next, the 92d, and 97th, and lost by 
three birds. 
Following is detailed score: 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1895, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
BOSE Deer ee ene star sacar cae 
POR EKRRERMPRKALROEL Ee RERECH 
W P Mussey....11711221122022212210121 * 2-2 
132215529188448582429428244 
eee eee Sot th fees ta 
22LTLTL22121110222111221 1-2 
4244548541551144554141585 
KNWAAERAKRERALIRTACCLRARLT SS 
1112119911120912211122201-% 
43588215384185451445344111 
ERR LRRACPEEHREE CR KAKA TA 95 
212221220121222*112212221-% 9% 
841442291525482385244851121 
' PALRRUR CR AK KEE LAW ON LERDILVAR 
L.T Duryea....2202122121712*11*11012122 2 
5411852815284444238444438338 
KARARAKRR CELL LER CAMS KR ET ONG 
T1I12Z11122*12%111122121122 2B 
4828532558282138455444285 
 ERELETRATRART ISA TH SRR ORKRY 
QVVOLLTLAIFLAFLIAVZiAG2iVxis222 2--B 
4$34244242544129415334553382 
Searels eek eter ee cikatetie 
2211111012212121*12110112 22-89 


Mr. Duryea signifies his intention of shooting another match 
on the 28th inst,, provided he shall be in Chicago on that day. 


Milwaukee vs. Chicago. 


_The Milwaukee Gun Club, of Milwaukee, loses the series of 
live-bird races to the Sheridan Gun Club, of Chicago, in the 
final contest, Saturday afternoon, Nov. 26, at Watson’s Park, 
Burnside Coveciog by 13 birds. This-is the third race between 
the clubs; the Milwaukee winning the first and the Sheridan the 
two following. The secretary, Mr. Flanigan, also Mr. Biedenweg, 
were unable to take part on account of the absence of Messrs. 
White and Hay, of the Milwaukee; hence only eight men were 
shot on each team. 

The race was at 25 live birds to each participant, 30yds. rise, 
for the price of the birds and suppers. It was full of interest 
from start to finish, though the Sheridan’s lead could not be 
overcome. Many good, clean kills were made by the contestants 
2" — 1 

mong those present were J. J. Smith, H. E. Wiley, Hen 
Levi, R..Simonetti and others. Good kills were reeaiie _ 
oe The wind blew hard from the right quarter, and the 
irds were largely left-quartering tailers, which started fast. The 
ground was covered with a light snow, and the strong sunlight 
which prevailed made white birds hard to see. After the race 
was over tne Milwaukee boys gave a rousing three cheers for 
the Sheridans, of Chicago, which was followed by a similar act 
on the part of the Sheridans. 
The score in the preliminary practice is as follows: 











—12 


j Bena ca zercactas 11112 Dick Dwyer ............... 

Bush..... -eol1TI2 Geo Deiter ..........ccccees 
ae ee ~e201Z1 Jas Pease ..........c00ce 
Theo Thomas ... EE Re ss cic cce a cced 
i Lr 20221 Robt Simon ........... 
W D Cantillon.............. 12101 Bad ciiivess¥ «<2 
Flanigan 1 

janigan ---1111010211— 8- Simonetti’-......... 020211011 — 
Bond + : . »-1102200121— 4 

riedeman . ++ -0202012122— 7 Wiley .............. 1221 — 
SE -cetshaisiasias 1122022211— 9 er 

The score of the match is detailed as follows: 

Milwaukee Gun Club. 

} oP UGE Visccacampviashesdutied 100211222202 —17 

E Bush ...... - -2*01101121122210202210112—19 
Geo Crane ..... 120211 20) 1—15 
Theo Thomas ove - -1222000101201121002112220—17 
WD Cantillon .. « -20222122*20*221 122212222221 
Geo Deiter ....... 2021002201211 —19—108 

Sheridan Gun Club. 

oe EE wacnekesces ttue tteeeeeeeees 0001010201201212210122022—16 

Ss Mott eschentggoonne + -010212202120201211111112*—19 
Robt Simon «+ 1112121122221 201101222102—22 
iene Healy - 0211222021 212121121022221—22 

ick Dwyer - -2001220111002021111112112—19 
Fe ND eke nt as pacosaer ten 112121*1211*2211221222122--23-191 

Nov. 24.—Sweepstakes: 
R_ Carson........ 2111120120120222001111220220101112112211 _ 
H Carson........ 102112202112111122210212111111210010122011010 —36 
ee, eee 11201020111220012202112121212012110010000222211121 
Knowles ........ 100121200101111122111111202021 —23 
SR, “sleds baveatn 1212121211011222111110121 —23 
Thomas .......... 912110111202110102001000220020 —I7 
We: ICC Ric cds cide 22212021121222021022201220020110102011211111120220 

: : 2202011211 —46 
Goodrich ....... 222022222221122222222222202292 28 
IO. ve navedak 22120190112110002110 —13 
Hollester "ir ""9i page oatitiol2 


Alpine Club. 


The Alpine Club will have a team race at live birds am 
cqmprising its nee erene The race will be at 10 live binds 
er man, for the price of the birds and some glory. The race 
will be held at Watson’s Park, Wednesday afternoon. Nov. 30, at 
2 P. M. Team picked by R. Simonetti will be R. Simonetti’ S 
Ton . G. Seem CD gi and J, Plonzek. Team picked by J. 
» B. 0, D. Bacci, G. igili 
ae eae Marvigilia, P. Checola 


It is expected to be a close race. 
Milwaukee Gun Ciub. 


The Milwaukee Gun Club, of Milwaukee, Wis. i 
vue - — ome ment, + be ae = their grounde ia "Chase's 
uth o , in Milwaw s 
ican Shooting ‘Association rules. “thes wit are ne ee 


. ill throw t 
conten and trap live birds at 20 cents each. Targets will be Titewa 


the Sergeant system. In all : 
moneys, divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 all events there will be four 


Garfield Gun Club. 


The Garfield Gun Club, of Chicago, held its first i 
bird contest at the traps on the club erounde. ee West 
Fifty-second avenue and Monroe street, on Saturday afternoon 
Nov. 26. There was +63 large coud in attendance, and nineteen 

even 3 


in 

The wind blew hard on the backs of the shooters at the scor 
which made-the birds largely tailers. he ground a 
with a strong sunlight, which handicapped 
birds. The club will 
monthly, con- 

contestant. ere will. be 
averages, based on the four 
. The elub has not shot live birds on-its own for the 

sttendance is 





489 





due to this fact, as most of the club members reside within a 
reasonably close distance from the grounds. 

The high scores of the contest were made by R. Kuss, C, E. 
Comley, who went out straight. The contest is at 10 live birds, 
distance handicap, Following are detailed scores: 


S Palmer, 30........1112011022— 8 S E Young, 28....1112021112— 9 
Kuss, 30 ........1122121222—10 W Riddiford, 28...0210211012— 7 
W Meek, 27,.....2201102101— 7 E S Rice, 29.......1110101202—- 7. 
Workman, 28....1210200200—- 5 T P Hicks, 31..... 1110122110— 8 
Gardiner, «++. -2100122212— 8 W A Jones, 27....1100111120— 7 
C Steiger, 28 ..... 0001202022— 5 P C Bradley, 29....1111012121— 9 
C E Comley, 29...1211121112—10 M H Shaw, 26..... 0011911201— 6 
e Nusley, 28....<. 1022101121 8 Geo Bartelme, 27..0200010012— 4 


P Richards, 28..0020110001— 4 T Eaton, 26..... « - -0010100002— 3 
A Fehrman, 29... .0220112221— 8 : 5 

Following the trophy event was a sweep at 6 birds, which re- 
sulted as follows: 





ven cuccwatean 2012014 Fehrman 

WE Bi FOG ici onctckitte 121200—4 Hicks ............ 

A Gardiner’ ........6..: 111010—4. Workman 

C W Steiger ........... 211111—6 J Gardner .............. 101111—5 
WT ig oe ccustcdcntabes 222: DE IPMMIOT cccrciccsececs 201111—5 
ES Meee Asgredti 201110—4 Bartelme ................ 210000—2 
BE Midtaw:... gel ccstise 210001I—3 S Young ............... 2112216 
C E Comiey ...:....... 211112—-6 T Eaton ............... 211120—5 


A. C. Paterson. 


The Grand American Handicap. 








Figures for Fulford. 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. 
Fulford is apparently responsible for a very wide-open statement 
in your last issue that certainly calls for comment. Nothing could 
be further from Mr. Fulford’s wishes than to mislead the trap- 
shooting public; yet he does so in his brief communication. 

After stating that he is getting up a petition to have the system 
of dividing the purse in the Grand American Handicap changed 
from “high guns” to “class shooting,” and asking for letters 
from shooters granting him permission to use their signatures, 
a Fulford makes the following explanation for such action on his 
part: 

“The man who can kill 25 will be handsomely rewarded, and 
nearly all the rest will more than get their entrance back.’ 

Coming as it does from a man of Mr. Fulford’s standing, the 
claim made in the above paragraph is remarkable. Mr. Ful- 
ford has shot in so many 25-bird races, $25 entrance, birds extra, 
that he should know that the results in those races have seldom 
come anywhere near his statement of the case. I can refer him 
to the late contest at Belle Meade near Nashville, where, with 
$500 added, not guaranteed, there were only thirty-six shooters. 
Did the results at that shoot justify his statement? 

I might mention several other similar events, some with added 
money and some without, in which Mr. Fulford competed; but 
whatguse would it be? So many shooters have taken part in those 
events, with results so uniformly in opposition to Mr. Fulford’s 
statement, that nothing need be said further as to such shoots. 


Just an Ordinary 25-bird Event. 


The fact of the matter is that, if the Interstate Association 
were to make the division of moneys under the “class shooting” 
Ta, the Grand American Handicap would be no longer the 
srand American Handicap, but would sink down to the level of 
an ordinary 25-bird race, $25 entrance, birds extra. If the Grand 
American Handicap would be such a great success if class shoot- 
ing was adopted, wit are not all the other similar events equally 
ens, pees _The Association gave a cup to be competed 
or this year, but it has never added any money to the purse, for 
the reason that the shoots costs the Association a good, Fig round 
sum of money every year. Why then should the Grand American 
Handicap beas big an event even as the late Belle Meade handicap, 
at which $500 in solid cash was added to the purse, with a hand- 
some trophy thrown in? 


In 3895, 


In April, 1895, the conditions of the Grand American Handica 
were $1,000 guaranteed to the three high guns; all surplus added. 
As it happened, Messrs. Messner, Elliott and Class all made 25 
straight, and shut out the 24s and 23s, some of whom, however. 
came in on a division agreed to on the evening of the first day, 
when only a few men were left in with straight scores, There 
were sixty-one entries that year. 


In 1896, 


For 1896 the Association made a change in the conditions. agai 
guaranteeing $1,000 to the three high guns, but dividin "ie 
surplus; that is, all the money in the purse above $1 be- 
tween a certain number of other guns next below the three hi h 
guns. Messrs. Daly, Sr. and Jr., donated a silver cup to the 
winner. The result of the change was evidently popular, for there 
were 109 entries, 104 of whom contested for a purse of $2,710. There 
was no straight score, nine 24s and thirteen 23s dividing the 
purse. I cannot give the moneys paid out to the 24s or 23s, but 
under Mr. Fulford’s system the 24s would each have received 
about $90, while the 23s would each have drawn down something 
like $52 apiece. Total entrance fee is $32.50. What the other eighty- 
two shooters would have got is problematical. They would certainty 
not have got back more than entrance fee, nor anything like 
their entrance fee, for the whole of the purse not accounted 
for above would not have given them quite $15 apiece, if they 
had divided it up equally between them. : 


In 1897. 


In 1897, when the 22s came in for money, the divisi 
moneys, class shooting, would have been MA chen sf 
Marshall, first mone alone, $1,063; nine 24s, 50 each; eleven 
23s, $64.22 apiece; thirteen 22s, $40.90. It is quite true in this 
case that the 25 was handsomely rewarded, and that the 24s, 28s 
and 22s got back more than their entrance fee, but it should not 
be overlooked that there are yet 110 shooters or thereabouts out 
of the 140 odd who shot in the event who have only some $350 
left to divide among them. In other words, thirty-four men 
yonuld have drawn down about $3,200 out of a total purse of 


In 4898. 


Last March nine straights and twenty-t 
of $5,075. The straights received $412. each, the 24s got 
apiece. The sum of $1,500 was guaranteed to the three high guns, 
and the rest of the purse up to 170 entries (at the time supposed 
to be an outside figure) was divided among the twenty-two next 
high guns. To allow for any surplus, it was stated in the pro- 
gramme that any surplus over 170 entries should be divided into 
ten equal parts and go to the ten high guns. As there were thirty- 
seven more entries than the figures set—l70—there was a large 
surplus to be divided among the ten high guns. As the straights 
oo their ae oe hg | was as above. * 

ut suppose it had been “class shooting”? Strai 
have pai eri ee 24 would have got $57.66. ae ee 
pa? ve in the 23 hole, each of them would have received onl 
$22.55. The above figures dispose of the whole of the purse with 
the exception of about $1,270, with 121 shooters stili un rovided for, 
or about $10 apiece. _Their entrance back? Oh, no! The 23s woul: 
have lost $10 of their entrance fee even! 7 


Why Change the Conditions Radically? 


Why should the conditions of Grand Ameri 
radically changed? The conditions as they have 
have proved to’be Sewing, cards. There were 
in 1893 and 207 in 1898. No one man caused all that increase i 
the number of entries. The increase was due to the fact that 
the conditions made it worth while for men, good men, crack, : 
jacks, to come from a distance to compete in the - event, The . 

. Presence of those men was a drawing card, for there we 133 
{ entries last. March from States east of the Ohio and north 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Take away the chance of a man’s: S 
his entrance fee and expenses, aad. such men. will not ouee: ving 
fot be repeated in all probability for tone’ clone’ in 1807 would 
nm r ‘ m all pro! 80! 
The above are my lencabekens’ as to oe 


wo 24s cut up the parse 
85 


can Handicap be 
been in the past 
twenty-one entries 


A the situation. ..If the Gran 
American had ever been. a fail - it 
the a =: say: <ichange ee conditions.” As ‘once dank f 
tained for the Handicap of 1899; and Tesi, More moneys, re. 


1899; and 






en rere 
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Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League. 


Parrapsetenia, Pa. Nov. 19.—The ninth tournament of the 
Philadelpiia Trap-Shooters’ League was held t 
grounds of the Florists’ Gun Club, at Wissinoming, under the 
auspices of the Delaware River Gun Club. Rain fell heavily, and 

scores were hard to make. The Florists’ team, with 168 
targets to shoot at, won the team race by 6 targets over their 
nearest competitors, the Southwark Gun Club, 185 targets. In 
the sweeps Jack Hallowell carried off first honors, but he was 
hard pressed all the way through by Ridge, who was only 3 
targets behind. Scores: 


Florists’ Gun Club, 168. 











BODE: «dec veo ib sesen 1100119111991111111110111111 —27 
EE bs cahectbiceecnseten 29991901119911119119111111110 —2i 
Hallowell .........s-+00- 01911119101111111811110111) —27 
ORIG s vos o osekes sods aaee 3119119921011111111110111011 25 
DED: vc cvbevaccodnaenal O111120111111111101111011110 --23 
TRUE biavwvwcccposscocgeesil 1111011101111001010101110111 20-149 
Southwark Gun Club, 185. 
RI occ cccssoscsseum IJOLLIONNLIIIONIITLITI -28 
NOD Sopeddevccccbvoneae 1111199111111110110111111011101 2 
© vals 0s cavuobecatayll 1111100111001 101391111101111111 % 
SUE ane ccccsenuncssouns 1100101011011111111001011101111 2 
BOE vdécccccccnnceupeunl 0100111111110001190101111011111 22 
BING AUS ons saceweseotews 111100100110110111111000110101 19-148 
Roxborough Gun Club, 182. 
POMPE oc cccsescsvscses 1111.101111120111111111111010110 26 
RS ae err 11111011 10110011310111111111111 26 
Peres os csccutsinstiene 111111111110111101100111101111 25 
CPD siavcccurennssenet 010111101011011111111110111111 24 
BEED vcicesccevccncved 101101011111111010110111001011 —21 
EEE das vececniveytesre 111110110000001111111011011110 20-142 
Clearview Gun Club, 225. 
Miller ........ . » -120101.11101110110011111111.111111111111—33 
Moore .. .0100111110111101111001111111111311111 -—30 
Myers ... -1011111101111010001011011011111110010 —-25 
Fisher ... -0111110010110100010110111110101101111 —24 
ohnson . -011110100011 10101 101010000110011010011-—20 
Harkins bisetdwiwsp pe eaee 600110000 .00.1100000000 .011000100011011—10—142 
Silver Lake Gun Club,” 176. 
PD scbagevebséusacaved 110910111111111101010111111111 25 
0 ES Ree 111101111111011111111101100011 24 
Woodstager ............ 01111110111101201111011111111 24 
Winchester .;.......-.+. 10111111101111111100110110111 23 
SNOEE <0 ocd ov vvcesned 11100101010110110111111010111 20 
OE Fae 01110111101111011101110000111 20—136 
Independent Gun Club, 126. ¢ 
Ree udisscccvsverectes DDI L011 oe) 
IED 0b Sccnnveveuned 0111111111111101111111101 22 
TRIED + convds ddonduens 1120111111110111111110111 22 
POMBE -ocniceccpvsvesees 1201111111111111111110100 21 
EE. ven cabeseteadspenee 1001011100110111111011111 18—108 
Delaware River Gun Club, 175. 
erste. byseicsen ce» centvy 11011101001001111111111011101111111 27 
DOED ciclisedscccctdcovent 10100011101010101011011011110100111 -21 
COREE ive cover ducocvoveed 01101010110011011110101111001000101 Pa 
WERE |. ccccccviocienes 10001101111110011001111000110 1101 20 
JONES svc ccvinesscccoests 10110100101 00000000010000011 1000110 12—100 
Frankford Gun Club, 112. 
BOUIME 2.0. cccccseeccses MMIII 2s 
* RMMREEE bcc cccreccsnnseee 1111101111011001111111101011 22 
CRO coccccccccceces 1000111010111001111110110101 18 ‘ 
SNE naka sacnsesesurn 0:901.100000100000010000100000 5— 73 
pstakes: 
Bveate: 12345678 910 1121314 
Targets: 10 10 10 15 10 10 10 15 10 10 15 10 10 10 
Angles: KUKUKUKUUU UUUU 
SED cassis cedbusetoss 810 9141010 91410 9% 141010 & 
ME Jivicssbeccsedciuswas’ 9101013 810 914 910 1 8101 
MNS face stnseveleitcyoues 810 711 9 8 74 7 829 8 8B 
DOGO io ct devcccssontsee’ 879998 8109 8 129 8 7 
ANdErson ......cceeceeeeees 8 9 91210 6 914 8 9 ar 10 10 
BAU oc ccccrccccccveccesecs 10 81013........10 7 1b 4 9 6 
SIO AC see ntiSandvnosenter” 48 be 6% oh 68 81176 1278 8 
i » O16 F Bib ov D fe 2 
[ea ee aes ee 
9 9 8 10 3 se 
9 9 9 10 jh We'“ee 
Ves BOD '9 
8... 48 6 $ 
SO A bas were 
0... D ss te 
om’ 2.8 7. 
eS ie @ me iy 
a tins Dw 
7 a Baw. v 
7 ee ae 
7 Tos. ab Ne 
7 oR 
“ Buse is 
» (ou ee 
5 7 8; 
‘ S at 
77 
‘ ont 
7 ae wef 
a B's 
a “'e 
eS 7... 
@ oe os 
8... 5 
OS a RIES So ewith melee ap ay we ab 





Pawling Rod and Gun Club. 


Pawzine, N. Y., Nov, 24.—The second annual tournament of the 
Pawling Rod and Gun Club, held on Thanksgiving Day, can_be 
called @ pronounced success, despite the inclement weather. The 
morning dawned with a decidedly damp prospect, and all the par- 
jcipants that were expected from New York and vicinity were 
ctikently frightened by the gloomy outlook and did not appear; 
those from the North and West were evidently made of different 
stuff, and. put in their appearance. : 

At 10 o'clock the shoot began with six shooters, which num- 
ber was increased to thirteen by noon. The regular programme of 
twelve events was shot ont, although ie sous, oo, sleet nee 

i “disagreeable, and it was simply impossible for any on 
eet a peates. Mr. I. Tallman, of Millbrook, who is 
evidently @ home in inclement weather as well as when the 
sun shines, carried*away the honors as well as most of the 
wealth. ssrs. H. Nelson and E. I. Foster were also right up in 

iw, 

“Donte the severe storm the shooters faced the traps for five 
extra events, and even then some of the most enthusiastic 
wished to continue. Had the weather been pleasant there would 
doubtless have been one of the largest attendances of sports- 
men ever seen here. A most bountiful lunch was served in the 
club house at noon, to which all did ample justice. The shoot 
was managed by our new captain, Mr. H, Nelson, who, as usual, 
looked after the various — of yee yeas, ern o o 
agreea 1 nner, as @ resen can attest. e $s Ss de- 

~~ a looked diet bs Messrs. Daniels, Arnold and Wil- 
jams in a way that was appreciated by all the shooters. — 

Referees, Mr. T. E. Roberts and Mr. Morton Haines. Scorer, 
a The sebet alentiin of officers, held this month, the following 
were chosen: Fresaent, F. C. Taber; Vice-President, Morton 








Haines; Secretary, . Williams; Treasurer, G. A. Daniels; 
Captain, H. Nelson. . 
scores 
-s 12345678 $SWURBMNBbEIT 
8; 20 10 20 10 20 10 15 10 15 20 10 15 10 10 20 10 20 
1 allan. . 782 7H RB ILRUWMN 6 713 9B 
Nelson .. - § 71 918 $12 913122 7 9 8 613 3.. 
Ei eostes: . 2 61% 81510 8 4915 712 8 812 716 
F I Fenn.... - 6812 612 6105 94M 8B... LB 
3 G Dutcher 6 SS 9a St eee 
+o be Ks We NG 78@666223..... 
on 6612864 4.. 
Bis RR See 
as he SG TR BD Ou. ahs 
ole ewe ae, ME Cae Ee tee ab ok ae 
; é. Wrruiams, Sec’y. 


to-day on the . 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
East dide Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 24—The Thanksgiving Day shoot of the 
East Side Gun Club was not as well attended as it might have 
been, but this was entirely the fault of the inclement weather. 


fhe shooters who did a had some sport. Four live- 
bird wroned were shot. The first was a but “the rest 


were shot from the 28yds. mark. The scores: 
; No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Strader, JF, Be os eicevese cee. i a sekiee 222204 222225 20222015 
SUG Mile BF: > sanpndehsrocissccacn’ 202203 20011-3  2°22201-5 
ae arn capveneth 2010013 2Wili—4 1112121—7 
Sthortemeier, 90 ........sscccecseees 02012—3 100113 
RS | RR Ie 201213 «=: 12101205 
No. 4. No. 5. 

RANE | coin din shoei Ske v viene Bee 1011011—5 —9 

SF cable. sSligne Sep suck CMVOEDs woddoentécal 2111 0212111111— 9 
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Boiling Springs’ Turkey Shoot. 


Rutherford, N. J., Nov. 24—Thanksgiving Day was about as 
vad a day tor trap-shooting as could be imagined, hence the 
shooters did not turn out in as large numbers as was expected. 
rhe snow tell heavily, and a strong ‘wind blew. Nevertheless 
seventeen shooters participated in the turkey shoot of the Boil- 
ing Springs Gun Club. There were three turkey events and 
three ordinary sweeps. Fifteen turkeys were offered, four each in 
Nos. 1 and 2, and seven in No. 3. The shooting in the turkey 
events was at 25 targets, handicap allowance. Scores: 

No. 1: G, Piercy, 3, 25; L. Piercy, 4, 24; Hatfield, 6, 23; Hallo- 
well, 1, 22; Seeley, 4, 21; Pierson, 10, 20; De Long, 5, 22; James, 6, 
19; Biack, 10, 1/4; Coe, 9, 20; Banta, 4, 24; Van Dyne, 4, 15; 
Bock, 4, 14; Paul, 4, 19. 

No. 2: G, Piercy, 0, 21; L. Piercy, 2, 19; Hatfield, 4, 21; Hallo- 
well, 0, 22; Seeley, 4, 19; Pierson, 10, 16; De Long, 5, 23; Black, 10, 
22; Banta, 4, 23; Van Dyne, 4, 16; Bock, 4, 18; Paul, 4, 18; 
Jeanneret, 5, 24; Borchart, 8, 26; Frank, 4, 23. 

No. 3: _G, Piercy, 3, 20; L. Piercy, 4, 20; Hatfield, 6, 25; Hallo- 
well, 0, 20; Seeley, 4, 19; Coe, 9, 25; Banta, 4, 25; Bock, 6, 19; 
aul, 4, 22; Jeanneret, 2, 19. 

Sweepstakes: 


Events: 123 

Targets: 25 26 10 
eee ee ee 18 21 5 
VEEN. Ghae comsAyedeuncsen 13. 
MeROWEN 86 cceccodécoce 2213 8 
he BED onccnbedcvecs dy BB 8 
BOGUT. iivcdsescvoccvcdeeete 1 4 
DE ds 0S babsecer a becee: ah 1b.. 
EEUU bo bans chonseeasnta odes 4 





Forester sun Club. 


- 

_Newark, N. J., Nov. 24—The members of the Forester Gun 
Club had arranged for a good day’s sport on Thanksgiving Day 
but the day was a most disagreeable one for trap-shooting, an 
everybody was disappointed. A number of prizes left over from 
Saturday s shoot were to have: been shot for to-day, but owing 
to the small attendance they have been put over, to be shot for 
on Christmas. The scores to-day were poor, as it was difficult 
to distinguish between the targets and the snowflakes. 





D Event 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 8, 13 and 14 were at known angles; the cananee oe 
unknown angles. Scores: 

Events: 123 456 7 8 91011121314 

Targets: 10 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
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D Fleming 635443672. 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 


'=-hel’s Shoot at Springfield. 


Corieaseld, L. L., Nov. 24—A live-bird and target shoot was 
held here to-day at Dooley’s Hotel. The shoot was managed by 
Henry Knebel, Jr. Four live-bird events and two target events 
were shot. The live-bird events were all at 5 birds, $1.50 entry, 
Hyds. boundary, 28yds, rise, class shooting. The birds were a 
good lot, but the weather was very bad. Scores: 








. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
Knebel, 55 onli 10110—3 11101—4 
Mott ....... 1100-8 _—Ci ad ohh 
SL ackhatid heck cewaed ni—5 «610-4 ni 
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Ferbet sweeps; 

Targets: 10 5 = Targets: 0 5 
, Rr ne Oy Wp, cetera Wb.) OCs 6 2 
BOG, FE .cecsvcsessceeces © W PEEMNEE seadieestivesdtctiextes 
Pepper v..ssesesseeeeesvsens 6 3 Higbie ..... 

OMOE Sc rcchinsosconestt 6 4 Knebel, Sr 
MONG Sic ds ss cdddve bess euee 94. 
Match, 50 targets, $5 a side: Miles 39, Biesel 34.’ 
Crescent Athletic Club. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The Crescent Athletic Club’s weekly 
shoot was held here to-day. Snow fell heavily, but the members 
stuck ‘to the shooting till all the events had been shot. The 
principal event was the November cup race. Stake won this, and 
the cup becomes his property, he being three targets ahead of 
Geddes, his nearest competitor. In t team shoot for the 
Sykes cup Geddes and Stake won by 8 targets. White beat 

alleck.in a 100-target race by 59 to 54. Scores: 


November cup event: 










Hallectts 15 ......cecicsceet 1001111010011010010001101011101011101101—23 
ODL ans venterucesanenced 0111101010111011011111111111 —22 
Me. Tove vedas Ses aweniail 0111110111011110110101 1010110101 --22 
Symon, Bw. 5. cdesccceeetew 11111101 11111010 —21 
Gotan... ©... bis. s cane acane 1101011111301101110101110 --18 
Team shoot for Sykes cup: 
Geddes, 0 .. «wee ~ O100100901139111111110111 —3 
Stake, 2 .. - -100001111111111101131011011 +-—20—43 
Notman, 4 al —3 
WEEE. ;: bonaneneinet-ceevins addi 001101010101000101010010001100—12—35 
Match, 100 targets: 
WORD srtousixcae 1111011110110011 
WOOL TV] 
Halleck ......... 100001! ( 
wr 11—54 
Sweepstakes 
Targets: =: SM WWWW Tage: | wa 
a’ Ss: argets: 
Geddes a ai 18 22 2218 22... Halleck ..... +B 9M B.S 
WRAY. so. .s oon « 1617221617... White........... ee 
Notman ........ 151717... .. 5 Sykes wiievereeceras oe WB 66 ee 
Nov. 26.—John Wright said he would have a shoot: to-day. no 
matter Shana weather It to. me 


it kept on. snowing, but Wright: a eee 
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poreate, N. Y., Nov. 24.—In a 100-bird match for a purse of 


$200 the championship of Buffalo, C. S. Burkhardt defeated 
Otto i Besser v the soure of 89 to 76. The match was shot at 


Audubon Park, the grounds of the Audubon Gun Club. About 
500 people witnessed the match, and it was the opinion of all 
pr t that a better lot of birds was never trap’ Betting on 
the result was very lively, Burkhardt being the favorite. He led 
Bessér/ by three birds at the first quarter, by six at the 50th round, 
by nine at the third quarter, and finished thirteen birds in the 
lead. }}The winner shot U. M. C. factory-loaded shells, 1%40z. 
No. T%'shot, 34drs. Du Pont powder in first barrel, and 1%oz. 
No. 7#in second. Jack Fanning was referee, and Chas. Hebard 


J 
trap-pilier. The flight of the birds is given below in Forest anp 
StreaW’s copyrighted trap score type: 


Tap qobre type—Copyrigh!, 18:8, Oy Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
Sooty $533135447 
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* Audubon Gun Club. 


~ Burrarog N. Y., Nov, 26.—The eleventh series of monthly cup 
events for this season was shot to-day at the Audubon Gun Club’s 
regular club shoot, and was won by E. C. Burkhardt, who made 
the grand score 26 out of 27 targets shot at. This event was 
No. 4 on the programme. No. 3 was the club badge shoot. E. C. 
Burkhardt Won ss A, E. N. McCarney and R. H. Hebard tied 
for Class B; McCarney winning shoot-off, and Porter won Class 

. On Satufday next.the Hebard trophy will be contested for. 

Another féature of to-day’s shoot was the match at 50 live birds 
per man between E. C. Burkhardt and E. N. McCarney, which 
was won by, McCarney by the score of 42 to 41. The same men 
will shoot a match under the same conditions next Saturday. The 
following isa summary of the scores: 


Events: 12346 Events: 12346 
Targets: 15 15 25 2525 Targets: 16 15 25 25 25 
; 13 20 2119 Smith ............. 0: ...3>.. 
7 18 19 19 syeeee Neb Eaahobehe. 4 11 18 19 
21 26 .. MNO 00. cuit eis 17..19 
DO Oe» BOI seicctesesce sel cs 15 22 15 
14 2221... Johnston ............. 4: 12 16 14 
9 14 17 16 MBN thus nice ecied 17 19 19 
7141114 Hammond ........ .... 23 20 10 
Match, 50 live birds: . 
E McCarney.. .. .22221220021122202112021202112022120 
E Burkhar ee eedcnaler. <1 chee yp 
. Mover 


The One-handed Record. 


Mr. Louis Duryea, of New York city, on New Year’s Day, two 
or three years ago, on the New Utrecht grounds, near Coney 
Island, shot a.one-handed race with Maj. Coulson. Mr. Duryea 
(who shot under. the name Davenport) defeated his opponent with 
a score which-I think was 48. A friend says that Davenport’s 
score was 47." Will the editor of Forest anp Stream please 
be so good as.to state, at earliest convenience, what was the 
score in this race? The columns of the paper will: show it, but I 
have not the lattér accessible. This score is the one-handed record, 
and I would liké to have it correctly stated, also terms of race. 
The answer will’oblige H. 

[On Jan. 1, 1886, on a Pe of the New Utrecht Gun Club 
at Woodlawn, L. I., L. T. Duryea and G. W. Coulson shot a 
match, which was to be at 50 birds. Both men stood at Syds., and 
Duryea was_allowéd the use of caly one hand. His opponent used 
both hands. At dhe end of the round, with the score standing 
2% to 15 against him, Duryea withdrew. His withdrawal was 
due to the high wind which blew across the grounds, and placed 
him at.a decided’ disadvantage. On Jan, 7 the same men shot 
another match, with the conditions slightly changed. The match 
was at 50 live birds per man, $100 a side, Duryea to stand at 
yds. and use one pn, Loon to stand at 32yds. and allowed 
the use of both hands. The scores were: Duryea 47, Coulson 40, 
One of Duryea’s birds fell dead out of bounds.) 





Pennsylvania State Association, 


PitrssurG, Pa., Nov. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
been as by the Reed Hurst Gun Club to announce that 
the ninth annual tournament of the Pennsylvania State Sports- 
men’s Association will be held at Erie, Pa, May 16, 17, 18 and 
19, 1889. : Eimer E. Suaner, Manager. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The many friends of the Savage rifle will be pleased to learn 
of the success the is meeting everywhere. The demand 
i e the production, 


for it has far and has resulted in the 
i of one; of “the plants in existence with the 
most advanced , especially adapted for manufac- 


turing h 0 ; eless powder rifles. The rifle 
jae Ba ec png eng Ea Be ag me has 
etrated the most distant countries of the er enters Dering 
received from out-of-the-way towns in Sil Java, Finlan 
and Japan. The greatest criticism has been the fear that so 
small a caliber as the .308 would not be sufficiently large for 
moo grizzly bears, and big game omens, but this has 
effect of small 








